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OBERLIN AND CO-EDUCATION 


By Rosert S. FLETCHER 


Early Oberlin is best understood as the experimental college 
of its day. For the most part, the colleges of the middle third of 
the nineteenth century sternly resisted the assaults of innovation. 
A monastic unworldliness and timelessness characterized the 
great majority; they stood barrenly and stubbornly isolated amidst 
the pounding surf of romantic reformism. Even newly-established 
institutions of the always-innovating West were so completely 
dominated by the ideals and traditions and general conservatism 
of ancient foundations in the East that only incidental concessions 
were made in them to local convenience or liberalism. Curriculum, 
rules, ceremonial, even buildings were slavishly patterned after 
those of eastern parent institutions. No western college could bear 
a prouder title than “Yale-of-the-West” or “Princeton-of-the- 
West.” Indeed, one important purpose of many of them seems 
to have been to save the West from “innovation,” a word which 
bore decidedly unfavorable implications to easterners of Federal- 
ist traditions. 

But innovation, barred elsewhere, was always welcomed at 
Oberlin. Oberlin embraced the heretical theology of President 
Charles Grandison Finney and every reform which could be 
reconciled with that form of revolt against Calvinism. Oberlin 
was the chief center of the peace movement beyond the Appa- 
lachians. Students and faculty embraced Graham vegetarianism 
and expelled meat from the commons. The largest local chapter 
of the American Moral Reform Society in the West was at Ober- 
lin. Negroes were welcomed as students at Oberlin when they 
were scarcely or not at all tolerated elsewhere. Of course, Ober- 


(1) 
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lin was a focus of anti-slavery sentiment and Underground Rail- 
road activity. 

The new educational ideas sponsored by Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi and Philipp E. von Fellenberg in Europe and by W. C. 
Woodbridge, Samuel Read Hall, Horace Mann and others in the 
United States did not generally affect collegiate education. Again 
Oberlin was the exception to the rule. The volumes of the Amer- 
ican Annals of Education and other American educational pe- 
riodicals of that era are full of discussions of required manual 
labor for students, teacher training, musical instruction, the over- 
emphasis on Greek and Latin, the evils of rivalry and “emulation,” 
and “female education.” Oberlin combined a college, a prepara- 
tory school, and a female seminary as well as a theological school 
in one institution and so it is not surprising to find experiments 
tried in the elementary course extended also to the “Collegiate 
Department.” In the early years all students were required to 
engage in manual labor, agricultural, mechanical or domestic. 
Probably the first teacher training course in the West was estab- 
lished in Oberlin in 1846. Musical instruction by a pupil of 
Lowell Mason was made available for preparatory, “female” and 
college students alike. Courses in English literature and Hebrew 
were substituted for part of the Latin and Greek. All grades, 
ranks and honors were abolished. Young women taking the 
Ladies’ (Seminary) Course were admitted to classes with college 
men. And finally in 1837 the system of “Joint education of the 
sexes” was carried to the point where four “females” were ad- 
mitted along with the young men to the full classical course and 
to candidacy for the baccalaureate degree. Thus, naturally 
enough, college co-education began at Oberlin a hundred years 
ago. 

From 1834 to 1837 joint education of the sexes (as it was al- 
ways called in Oberlin until the late ’sixties) involved association 
of men and women students at the commons table, the performance 
of domestic duties by the young ladies for the young men (waiting 
on table, washing, mending, and cleaning), and attendance of 
some regular college classes by the young ladies as part of their 
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special “Ladies’ Course.” Though the matriculation of Mary Hos- 
ford, Mary Kellogg, Elizabeth Prall, and Caroline Mary Rudd 
in the full college course was apparently largely on their own 
initiative and the faculty was divided on the advisability of their 
action, the important fact is that they were admitted, as they 
could not have been at any other college.t| Furthermore, there is 
some evidence to indicate that admission of women to the college 
course had been contemplated from the beginning. In 1834 an 
official spokesman for the institution wrote to the Ohio Observer, 
a religious periodical published at Hudson: “We knew, moreover, 
that female education was grievously neglected, . . . as there was 
not ...a female Collegiate Institution in the United States, we 
felt that there were [sic] as yet unoccupied in the shades of 
Academus a wide area.” ? 


Few people at Oberlin would have had the temerity to sug- 
gest that there might be two sides to the slavery question or tem- 
perance reform, but the attitude toward joint education, at least 
in the early years, was more objective. Early in 1836 “one of 
the Faculty” wrote to a New York paper, “This feature is by no 
meanis an essential ingredient in our system, and if found to oper- 
ate injuriously or even inconveniently, it will be laid aside.”* It 
was at just about the same time that the faculty presented to the 
Oberlin trustees a report on the “result of their experience in... 
placing young gentlemen and ladies under the same system of 
instruction and discipline,” in which they declared “that the mutual 
influence of the sexes upon each other is decidedly happy in cul- 
tivating both mind and manners.”* A “Report on Educating 
the Sexes Together,” prepared by a committee made up of two 
professors (one of them, Amasa Walker) and the wife of the 
president, presented in 1845, was more circumspect. Certain 
“evils” apparently inherent in the system were recognized: “A 

1 An exact statement of the facts concerning the admission of the first four 
women students will be found in Robert S. Fletcher and Ernest H. Wilkins, The Be- 
ginning College Education for Women and of Coeducation on the College Level, 
Oberlin College, Bulletin (March 20, 1987). e story of these first four college 
irls is told in Robert S. Fletcher, “The First Coeds.” The American Scholar (New 

ork), VII (Winter, 1988), 78-93. é 
2 Statement of Reverend John J. Shipherd in the Ohio Observer, July 17, 1834. 


8 New York Evangelist (March 6, 1836). 
«MS. Minutes of the Trustees of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, March 9, 1836. 
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tendency to spend too much time and to be too much engrossed 
in each other’s society,” and “early matrimonial engagements” 
resulting sometimes “in violation of the engagement; and usually 
in a great absorption of time and thought, in a decline of piety, 
distaste for study, and impaired usefulness.” Nevertheless, they 
expressed themselves as not “discouraged with our plan of edu- 
cating the sexes together.” ® 

In 1836, Reverend John Keep of the Board of Trustees 
wrote to Gerrit Smith, the reformer of Peterboro, New York: 
“the uniting of the sexes on the Oberlin plan of education gains 
in popularity.”* But the year before John Morgan, professor 
of New Testament literature, wrote to Theodore Weld: “The 
mixing of young men and women together in the same institu- 
tion strikes me as not at all judicious.”* Mrs. Alice Welch 
Cowles, principal of the Ladies’ Department, listed “peculiar ad- 
vantages” of the system in her notebook: “Mutually stimulate 
each other,” “Young gentlemen converse on important subjects 
with ladies educated in the same classes with themselves,” etc.® 
But her brother-in-law, Professor John P. Cowles, a Yale grad- 
uate, was forced out of the Oberlin faculty because of his violent 
opposition to most all of the Oberlin experiments and doctrines, 
including joint education. A former student, embittered by rad- 
ical disciplinary action, even wrote a pamphlet charging that as- 
sociation of the sexes resulted in gross immoralities.’° 


The outside world was apparently cognizant of the experi- 
ment in joint education but, with so many other radical departures 
being tried at Oberlin, it did not in these early years receive par- 
ticular attention. There are a few evidences that this feature 
stirred some interest. In 1836 a visitor to Oberlin wrote to cer- 
tain eastern religious papers that “the whole plan has operated 


5 MS. in the Office of the Secretary of Oberlin College. 

- ® Letter dated October 14, 1836, in the Gerrit Smith MSS. (Syracuse University 
ibrary). 

7 Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. Dumond, Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, 

Angelina Grimké Weld and Sarah Grimké, 1822-1844 (New York, 1984), I, 198. 
_ SA note dated November 1, 1836 in a MS. commonplace book in private pos- 

session. 

® Ohio Observer, November 6 and 18, 1839. 

1 Delazon Smith, A History of Oberlin, or New Lights of the West (Cleve- 


land, 1887), 26-35. 
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well,” but expressed “no wish to see it repeated elsewhere, until 
this [experiment at Oberlin] shall have fairly developed its tend- 
encies.”"4 In 1838 a New England schoolmaster wrote to his 
father, Nathan Lord, president of Dartmouth College: “One of 
my young ladies will be fitted for College next fall and, were she 
to enter, girl though she be, would take the first rank in her class. 
I don’t know however that any of our New England Institutions 
are so liberal and unprejudiced in their notions of equality, that 
they would be willing to admit her, and I fear that I shall be 
obliged either to send a candidate to Oberlin, or keep her my- 
self.” +* And, in the same year, the American Annals of Educa- 
tion, edited by William C. Woodbridge, commented: Oberlin’s 
“most interesting feature—to us,—is the uniting of the sexes in 
a course of liberal study, and the unexpected results which have 
followed. . . . The experiment is unequivocally successful. We 
consider it now fully established, that the sexes may be educated 
together. [{[] This discovery is one of the most important ever 
made. The benefits which are likely to flow from it are immense. 
Woman is to be free. The hour of her emancipation is at hand. 
Daughters of America rejoice!” ** Even members of the Oberlin 
faculty were not yet prepared to use such glowing terms. 

But as years went on, and more young ladies were graduated 
from the partial co-education of the special Ladies’ Course and 
from the full co-education of the regular college course, the sys- 
tem became more and more firmly rooted in Oberlin. Girls like 
Lucy Stone were attracted out to the near-frontier of northern 
Ohio because nowhere else were they admitted to regular college 
classes and to candidacy for a degree. After 1858 young lady 
graduates, previously required to be respectfully silent at the 
college Commencement exercises, were allowed to read their own 
graduation essays. In 1862, Mary Jane Patterson received the A. 
B. degree and went out to a long and useful career in the negro 


11New York Evangelist, October 1, 1886, and Religious Intelligencer and New 
Haven Journal (New Haven, Conn.), October 1, 1886. 

12 Furnished by Miss Laura W. L. Scales to Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
by the latter to the author. The original letter in the possession of Miss Scales is 
dated April 23, 1838. 

13 American Annals of Education (Boston), VIII (October, 1888), 477. 
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high school in Washington, D. C., the first American negro woman 
to complete a regular college course. 

In the fifties and ’sixties Oberlin gladly and enthusiastically 
sponsored joint education as one of the most successful features 
of the institution and one which might well be adopted elsewhere. 
No one in Oberlin any longer had any doubts about its practi- 
cability and desirability. An official statement published in 1851 
declared that the results of the system were “cheering, beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. . . . The female pupils enjoy 
privileges for mental culture of a higher order than are enjoyed 
by ladies, perhaps in any other school in the world. The material, 
social and moral influence of the sexes has been highly salutary.” ** 
In 1857 a professor wrote to the New York /ndependent: “The 
joint education of the sexes has been here attended by the best 
results. .. . The manners of both sexes are improved by proper 
association. . . . A quiet and healthy emulation is supplied to each 
sex by the presence of the other in the same classes.”** The 
Oberlin students, too, were loud in their praises of the “joint” 
or “mixed” system. One young man wrote to an intercollegiate 
publication: “Brothers in the monastic colleges we pity you, but 
we think there is hope, if not for you, for your successors. . . . 
We read in the signs of the times, that in the next age the maiden 
shall, with her brother, con the classic page, and with him woo the 
muses in their sacred haunts. . . . God meant the joint education 
of the sexes. . . . Our grandchildren will wonder why it was not 
always so.” *® In an appeal for funds in 1865 great pride was 
taken in the fact that Oberlin had “demonstrated the happy ef- 
fect of the joint education of the sexes,” to which system it was 
declared was due the “entire absence of traditionary College ex- 
ploits and outbreaks.”*7 Thus Oberlin became as completely 
identified with co-education as with the anti-slavery movement. 

Of course, there was some outside criticism. Dr. Sylvester 
Graham, the dietetic reformer, demonstrated the disunity of re- 

14 Oberlin Evangelist peertin, O.), December 3, 1851. 

% Independent (New York), January 22, 1857. 

16 Universit ‘y Quarterly (New Haven, Conn.), II (October, 1860), 872-8. 


11 Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and pane Education at the 
West, Twenty-second Annual Report (New York, 1865), 59-61. 
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form, in 1850, by declaring that “we could not keep the sexes 
too separate, when they left the family circle. He would not 
have them see each other at all till they were properly betrothed 
by their parents.” ** A correspondent of the New York Evan- 
gelist characterized the association of the sexes in college as a 
“rash experiment,” which imperilled the innocence of young ladies 
and outraged the “common sense of fathers and mothers, and the 
wise instincts of the female mind.” ?* 

Professor (after 1866, President) James Harris Fairchild 
took it upon himself to explain and defend joint education, or 
co-education, before the world. In 1852 he delivered an address 
on “The Joint Education of the Sexes” before the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association at a meeting at Sandusky. It is a careful 
piece of formal logic without much specific reference to the 
Oberlin experience. First, he martialed and developed the ad- 
vantages of joint education as he saw them: “a sense of re- 
sponsibility to society at large,” “a purer moral atmosphere,” “a 
higher degree of social cultivation,” and “a wholesome incitement 
to effort in study.” He then listed common objections and ef- 
fectively demolished them in the manner of the experienced de- 
bater. This address was published as a separate pamphlet, and 
also in the Ohio Journal of Education and the Pennsylvania 
School Journal.*® Probably the publication of the address in the 
Pennsylvania periodical accounts for the extensive debate on 
“co-education of the sexes” in schools and colleges at two meet- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association in 1854. 
At one of these meetings Professor John F. Stoddard, in de- 
veloping the moral advantages of co-education, drew on Oberlin 
for evidence. “At Oberlin College,” he declared, “where both 
sexes are admitted, not an oath is uttered, nor a segar smoked, 
nor a glass of liquor drunk. What other college can make the 
same boast? Yet there is no other sufficient assignable cause than 

18 Ohio Teacher (Cincinnati), I (August, 1850), 122. 

2 Quoted in the Oberlin Evangelist, August 4, 1858. 

2 James Harris Fairchild, The Joint Education of the Sexes: a Report Pre- 


sented at a Meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Sandusky City, July 8th 
[1852] (Oberlin, 1852); Ohio Journal of Education (Columbus), I (Deseaiber, 18652), 


aan and Pennsylvania School Journal (Lancaster; Harrisburg), I (January, 1858), 
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the presence of females.” ** When Fairchild became president of 
the college in 1866 he put much emphasis on “joint education” 
in his inaugural address, listing it as one of the main essentials 
in Oberlin’s success.*? He was well prepared to make the clas- 
sic argument for co-education in his address to the convention 
of college presidents at Springfield, Illinois, in 1867. 

Oberlin’s primacy in co-education was more than a chron- 
ological accident. Oberlin, almost alone among the colleges of 
that day, was predisposed to experiment; and Oberlin’s influence 
was the most important tangible factor in spreading the practice. 
The western privately supported colleges which adopted co-educa- 
tion in the mid-century were mostly consciously following the 
Oberlin precedent. These institutions included, among others, 
Antioch, at Yellow Springs, Ohio; Olivet, Hillsdale, and Adrian 
in Michigan; Iowa College (later Grinnell), Tabor and Cornell 
College in Iowa; Knox and Wheaton in Illinois; Beloit, Law- 
rence and Ripon in Wisconsin; Wilberforce, the Ohio negro 
college; Otterbein; Northfield College (later Carleton, “the 
Northwestern Oberlin’) in Minnesota; Washburn College in 
Kansas; Pacific University in Oregon; and Berea in Kentucky. 
“There is no doubt,” wrote Caroline H. Dall in 1867, “that Ober- 
lin, as the principal educational influence in Ohio, imposed upon 
Antioch and all other ‘Christian’ colleges the necessity of educat- 
ing both sexes.” 7* 

Competition from these co-educational colleges, added to the 
example of Oberlin, considerations of economy and the democratic 

% Tbid., III (January, 1855), 200, et passim. The first use of the terms ‘“‘co- 
education” and “co-educational” seems to have been in Pennsylvania School Journal, 
I, 910, and elsewhere in volumes II and IV. 

22James H. Fairchild, Educational Arrangements and College Life at Oberlin, 
Inaugural Address of President J. H. Fairchild, Delivered at the Commencement of 
Oberlin College, August 22, 1866 (New York, 1866). 

% On co-education at other colleges and their relationship to Oberlin see: E. H. 
Fairchild, Berea College (Cincinnati, 1883), 9, 12-8, 46-8, 54; Henry Garst, Otterbein 
University, 1847-1907 (Dayton, O. [1907]), 71-8, 79-93; Delavan L. Leonard, The His- 
tory of Carleton College (Chicago, 1904), 127-85; Wolcott B. Williams, History of 
Olivet College (Olivet, Mich., 1901) passim; on Knox and Wilberforce, Society for 
the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West, Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Report, 1868 (New York, 1868), 81-2 and 169-75; Daniel A. Payne, “Historical 
Sketch of Wilberforce University” in Ohio Centennial Education Committee, His- 
torical Sketches of the Higher Educational Institutions and Also of Benevolent and 
Reformatory Institutions of the State of Ohio (1876). For a contemporary list of 
wees co-educational colleges which were directly influenced by Oberlin, see Caroline 


H. Dall, The College, the Market, and the Court (Boston, 1967), 382-3. he quotation 
is from p. 3838. See other material on Oberlin and its influence on pp. 45, 381-416. 
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spirit of the West, led the new western state universities, now 
beginning to boom as a result of federal land grants, to introduce 
the same practice. ** Co-education was tried at Utah University 
and the University of Iowa in the ’fifties but it was the con- 
version of Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio State in the early 
‘seventies that fixed it in the pattern of the state university.”* 

A thorough study of co-education had been made at the 
University of Michigan in 1858. The advice of the presidents 
of the leading colleges of the country had been sought. Mark 
Hopkins of Williams favored the experiment. President Theo- 
dore Dwight Woolsey of Yale was opposed. Even Horace Mann 
of co-educational Antioch was not over-enthusiastic and Finney 
felt that the success of the system at Oberlin was partly the re- 
sult of the unusual religious and moral atmosphere. No action 
was taken at Michigan until 1870 when popular pressure brought 
to bear through the state legislature forced a favorable decision. 
Within a few years President James Burrill Angell had become 
an enthusiastic advocate of the idea and Michigan was added to 


Oberlin and Antioch as an example of the successful practice of 
co-education.”® 


% An implication of the influence of privately-endowed co-educational colleges 
on the universities is found in Helen R. Olin, The Women of a State University, an 
Illustration of the Working of Coeducation in the Middle West (New York, 1909), 
39-40, et seq. Considerations of economy were undoubtedly powerful everywhere and 
appealed strongly to taxpayers. On Ohio State University, see T. C. Mendenhall, ed., 
History of Ohio State University (Columbus, 1920), I, 89. 

For general treatments of the early spread of co-education see: E, V. Wills, 
The Growth of American Higher Education (Philadelphia, 1936), 140-3; Thomas 
Woody, A History of Women’s Education in the United States (Lancaster, Pa. 1929), 
II, 224-303; and three articles by Anna Tolman Smith: “Coeducation of the Sexes in 
the United States,” in United States Commissioner of Education, Report, 1891-1892 
(Washington, 1894), II, 788-862; ‘“‘Coeducation of the Sexes in the United States,” 
ibid., 1900-1901 (Washington, 1902), II, 1217-8315 and “Coeducation in the Schools and 
Colleges of the United States,” sbid., 1903 (Washington, 1905), I, 1047-78. An excel- 
lent brief statement of the beginnings of college education for women is to be found 
on p. 1065. The reference by Woody (History of Women’s Education, II, 281) to 
Blount College as a co-educational college before Oberlin should be considered in the 
light of Edward T. Sanford, Blount College and the University of Tennessee (1894?), 
which indicates (pp. 21-8) that this institution was no more than a seminary or 
academy and not of college rank at the time the girls attended. 

% Burke A. Hinsdale, History of the University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, 1906), 
130-8. Wilfred B. Shaw (A Short History of the University of Michigan [Ann Arbor, 
1934], 49-60) is right in his emphasis on the importance of this decision, but the facts 
hardly justify him in his deprecatory reference to “Oberlin, Kalamazoo College, and 
a few smaller institutions [which] had accepted the princi fe of co-education. ” The 
United States Commissioner of Education (Report, 1870 [Washington, D. C., 1875), 
512-8) gives the total number of students at Oberlin in all departments in 1870 as 1,074 
(the only 7! educational institution in the United States having over a thousand 
students) and the total attendance at Michigan (pp. 510-11) as 462. In 1876-1877 the 
enrollment in the Collegiate Department alone at Oberlin was 335 and that at Mich 
only a few more, 355 (United States Commissioner of Education, Report, 1876-1877 
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Now, Oberlin had never given official aid and comfort to 
radical feminism; the woman’s rights movement was one reform 
that was too extreme even for Oberlin. Lucy Stone and An- 
toinette Brown represented exceptions to, and not typical ex- 
amples of, ideal Oberlin womanhood. But feminism was making 
rapid strides in Europe and America. In 1867 John Stuart Mill 
sponsored woman suffrage in Parliament and two years later pub- 
lished a book entitled The Subjection of Women, in which he ar- 
gued for “perfect equality” between the sexes. English women or- 
ganized under the leadership of Lady Amberley and others of the 
aristocracy. In the mid-sixties the “German General Woman’s 
Club” was founded, followed ten years later in France by the “So- 
ciety for the Amelioration of the Condition of Women and for De- 
manding Woman’s Rights.” ** The work of women as nurses in 
the Crimean War and in the American Civil War had done much 
to gain for them the right to be considered human beings. Com- 
plete political, social and economic equality was still a long way 
off, but even many conservatives were willing to grant to women 
the right to be educated. Perhaps this was the most important 
right of all, the right which opened the way in the course of time 
to all the others. 

In England considerable advances were made in the move- 
ment for the higher education of women. Educational associa- 
tions for women were found all over the country and in 1867 
Miss Emily Davis presented a memorial to the national Schools 
Inquiry Commission in behalf of education for adult female stu- 
dents. Immediately thereafter she began soliciting funds and 
support for a woman’s college to be associated with Cambridge 
University, and Girton was founded, as a result, in 1869. Newn- 
ham followed in 1871 and in 1878 London University threw “open 


[Washington, 1879], II, 518, 520). Charles F. Thwing wrote in his American Colleges: 
Their Students and Work (New York, 1879) on p. 128: “Touching the reputation of 
a college it is generally granted that the name of the University of Michigan, and 
of Oberlin stands as high as that of any college west of the Alleghanies; and that of 
Harvard and Yale occupy a similar position in the East.” In the 1870's Michigan was 
fast advancing as Oberlin’s rival for western leadership. 

% Kaethe Schirmacher, The Modern Woman’s Rights Movement (New York, 1912). 
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its degrees, honors, prizes to students of both sexes, on terms of 
perfect equality.” ** 

English reformers had long been familiar with the Oberlin 
experiment and now the new interest in higher education for 
women turned attention toward the plains of northern Ohio 
where women had been admitted to a full college course along 
with men for nearly a third of a century. In 1865 Sophia Louisa 
Jex-Blake, a friend of higher education for women and England’s 
first woman physician, made a tour of American schools and col- 
leges for girls, first visiting “Oberlin in Ohio, the oldest and 
largest of existing Colleges for both sexes.” She attended classes 
and interviewed professors and was everywhere “assured that 
hardly an instance had arisen where harm came from the system 
of joint education, and that many good results undoubtedly did 
follow.” “Whatever shortcomings or errors,” she told her read- 
ers, “may be recorded against Oberlin, it should ever be remem- 
bered in her favour that she took the initiative before all the world 
in opening a college career to women. ... ”*® Two years later 
Lord and Lady Amberley, the liberal-minded parents of a liberal- 
minded son, spent four months in the United States visiting 
Niagara Falls, the Oneida Community, Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago and Oberlin. Lord Amberley also observed 
classes and interviewed professors, “heard some girls construing 
Latin, some answering metaphysical questions, etc.” He found 
the faculty “strongly in favour of the mixed system, thinking it 
a healthy stimulus to work, and believing it to have a good effect 
on manners....”*° In 1868 the London Contemporary Review 
published an article on co-education by the Reverend Thomas 
Markby in which there is considerable reference to Oberlin, 
mostly quoted from Miss Jex-Blake’s account.** The Honorable 

%C. S. Bremner, Education of Girls and Women in Great Britain (London, 
7 As i 140-1, and Mary Agnes Hamilton, Newnham, an Informal Biography 

%® Sophia Jex-Blake, A Visit to Some American Schools and Colleges (London, 


1867), 43-7. A sketch of Miss Jex-Blake is in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
1912-1921 Supplement. 


- ® Bertrand and Patricia Russell, eds., The Amberley Papers (New York, 1987), 
“On the Education of Women,” Contemporary Review (London), VII (Feb- 
Tuary, 1868), 242-61. 
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Dudley Campbell (M.A., Cant.), a London barrister, spent sev- 
eral days in Oberlin in 1871, and recorded his observations in 
another article in the Contemporary Review.*? “At Oberlin Col- 
lege in the State of Ohio,” he wrote, “where the pupils number a 
thousand, half of them women, the ages vary from seventeen to 
seven-and-twenty; and there the system has been in successful 
operation for more than five-and-thirty years. The testimony of 
the Professors is unanimous to the effect that the general tone of 
the students, not only as to conduct, but also as to industry, is far 
superior to what: is usual in colleges managed on the separate 
principle.” In the classes which he attended he noted that “the 
women seemed to have no difficulty in holding their own” with 
the men students. An American woman, Miss Mary E. Beedy, 
delivered a lecture in 1873 before the “London Sunday Lecture 
Society” on the subject of “joint education” as practiced in the 
United States. The lecture was published in pamphlet form.* 
Despite the fact that this Miss Beedy was an Antioch graduate 
she drew her illustrations largely from Oberlin and quoted Fair- 
child’s 1867 address on co-education extensively. She explained 
the spread of co-education in America in the following words: 


Oberlin sent out staunch men and women. Wherever these men and 
women went it was observed that they worked with a will and with effect. 
The eminent success of Oberlin led many parents in different parts of the 
country to desire its advantages for their sons and daughters. But Oberlin 
was a long way off from New England and from many other parts of the 
country ; besides some thought it an uncomfortably religious place; negroes 
were admitted, and it was altogether very democratic, much more so than 
many people liked. So parents began to say, “Why can’t we have other 
colleges that shall provide all the advantages of Oberlin and omit the 
peculiarities we dislike?” 


Nor was interest in this revolutionary Oberlin experiment 
entirely limited to England. The French Government sent M. 
Celestin Hippeau, a leading French educational reformer, to study 
new departures in the schools and colleges of the United States 
and when he published his report in 1870 he included an entire 
chapter on co-education as practiced at Oberlin. He marveled 

82 “Mixed Education of Boys and Girls in England and America,’? Contemporary 
foe a Pa (July, 1878), 257-65, and reprinted as a separate pamphlet by Riving- 

% Mary E. Beedy, The Joint Education of Young Men and Women in. American 


ry b 
Schools and Colleges; Being a Lecture Delivered Before the Sunday Lecture Society, 
on 27th of April, 1878 (London, 1873). 
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at “the association in the same institution, in the same classes, in 
the same scientific and literary exercises for the most part, of 
young men and young girls between the ages of 15 and 18 years, 
receiving the same degree of instruction.” He quotes Fairchild 
as saying to him that in his teaching of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Mathematics and Moral and Mental Philosophy he had found the 
young lady students equally as capable “of understanding and ex- 
pressing the truth” as young men. Hippeau reports attending a 
class in Greek, himself, and hearing “a young colored girl trans- 
late with great exactness a chapter of the First Book of Thucyd- 
ides.” * 

In the late ’sixties and the ’seventies in the United States even 
more than in England women were coming into their educational 
heritage. In these years Vassar, Wells, Smith, Wellesley and 
Bryn Mawr were founded. Many colleges opened their doors to 
students of both sexes and others in the East compromised by 
establishing co-ordinate women’s colleges alongside the men’s col- 
leges. In the West co-education won a sweeping triumph, but in 
the East the administrators, teachers and alumni of the men’s col- 
leges and of the separate women’s seminaries and colleges put up 
a stout resistance. 

There were few subjects more debated in this period than 
co-education. It was argued pro and con at every gathering of 
college professors, in the press and in many books and pamphlets. 
Its opponents declared that it was unnatural and immoral and that 
it would make men students effeminate and women students mas- 
culine. The health of women taking college courses in competition 
with the stronger sex must certainly suffer. In a book published 
in 1873, Dr. Edward H. Clarke, a Boston physician, warned that 
co-education threatened the physical well-being of the whole 
mass of American women.** “The law of civilization tends to 
encourage the separation of the sexes at that time of life when 
students . . . are in college,” declared a trustee of Wells College. 


™ [Celestin] Hippeau, L’Instruction Publique aux Etats-Unis, Ecoles Publiques, 
i €s, ge a Ecoles Spéciales (Paris, 1870), 101-20, 182-8. There is a sketch 

ippeau the Enciclopedia Universal Ilustrada, Europeo-Americana (Bilbao, 
Madrid, eR, 192?-). . 
ae H. Clarke, Sex in Education; or, A Fair Chance for the Girls 


(Boston, 1008 
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“The reactionary effort of the past forty years is against nature, 
against education and therefore is finally impossible.” ** The 
friends of co-education declared that the contrary was true: the 
system was natural (it was segregation that was unnatural) ; it 
was no more immoral than the association of brothers and sisters; 
men and women were no more likely to be unsexed by association 
in college than elsewhere in society, and the health of college girls 
was as good as that of other young women of the same age. 

The strongest argument against co-education was that it was, 
at best, a doubtful and dangerous experiment, whereas separate 
men’s colleges had proved their worth through centuries. Here 
was where Oberlin came in. The normal reply to this objection 
was: Look at Oberlin, co-education has been practiced there for 
over thirty years with the greatest success. And so the American 
educational world turned its eyes on Oberlin, and Oberlin came 
to serve as “a model and examplar for all colleges that proposed 
the open door for women.” *’ 


The friends of co-education might report their own impres- 
sions of Oberlin or cite the statements of foreign commentators 
like Miss Jex-Blake and Hippeau but the most popular source of 
ammunition for the defense was Fairchild’s address on “Co-edu- 
cation of the Sexes” delivered before a meeting of college presi- 
dents at Springfield, Illinois, on July 10, 1867. This highly fa- 
vorable description and analysis of the Oberlin experience was 
easily available as it was published in Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education in January, 1868, in the Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education for 1867-1868 and in James Orton’s 
symposium on The Liberal Education of Women.®* Fairchild’s 
opinions, arguments and exact wording crop up again and again 


%S, Irenaeus Prime, The Pipher Education of Women [Delivered before a 
eee) | Convocation at Albany, July, 1875]. 
87 United States Commissioner of Education, Report, 1908, I, 1055. 
% This is the most omy compendium of contemporary opinion on the sub- 
fort. ay .~ Orton, ed., The Liberal Education of Women; the Demand and the 
ethod, Current Thoughts in America and England (New York and Chicago, 1878). 


Of Fairchild’s address Miss Beedy (Joint Education of Young Men and Women, 16) 

says: “In 1868 [1867] a meeting was called of all the Coflege Presidents of the 

country, to discuss questions relating to college discipline and instruction. As Oberlin 

was tlie oldest college that had adopted the system of joint instruction, a strong desire 

was felt to secure a critical and comprehensive statement of the results of the system 

oo. Dr. Fairchild, the present sident of Oberlin, was deputed to make the 
eport.” 
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in the literature of the subject in this and later periods. Hippeau 
paraphrased him extensively; Miss Beedy quoted whole pages. 
As Clarke’s book was the most important document on the neg- 
ative side in the controversy, Fairchild’s essay was the most im- 
portant on the affirmative. 

The movement won some notable victories even in the East. 
Swarthmore in Pennsylvania, Bates in Maine, Cornell and Syra- 
cuse in New York, and Boston University adopted co-education. 
President Frederick A. P. Barnard of Columbia in his annual re- 
port of 1880 hailed Boston University, “right under the shadow 
of Beacon Hill itself, a university which admits young women as 
freely as Oberlin, or Antioch, or Berea.” *® President Edward 
H. Magill of Swarthmore defended the action of the trustees of 
that institution by giving Oberlin “where co-education has been 
well-tested for more than thirty years,” Antioch, and Michigan 
as proofs of the safety and practical advantages of co-education. *° 
President Andrew D. White, in his report to the trustees in favor 
of co-education for Cornell, cited the Oberlin co-eds’ health statis- 
tics given by Fairchild and commented on the excellence of the 
scholastic work of women students as observed in Michigan, An- 
tioch and Oberlin classes: “the most concise and vigorous render- 
ing from the most concise and vigorous of all the ancient authors 
—Tacitus himself—was given by a young lady at Oberlin col- 
lege.” * 

Even Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst and Harvard appointed 
special committees to canvass the advisability of admitting women 
students. The Dartmouth committee appears never to have made 
a report.4? The special committee at Williams presented a ma- 
jority report opposing co-education; but John Bascom, professor 
of rhetoric, wrote a minority report favoring its adoption.** Pro- 

[Frederick A. P. Barnard] The Higher Education of Women, Passages Ex- 


tracted from the Annual Reports of the President of Columbia College, 1879, 1880, 
1881 (New York, 1882), 29. 


* Edward H. Magill, An Address upon the Co-education of the Sexes (Phila- 
delphia, 1878). 


“1 Orton, Liberal Education of Women, 216-28. 

42Leon Burr Richardson, History of Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H., 
1982), II, 652, 

@ Orton, Liberal Education of Women, 209-16. There are references to Oberlin 
on pages 212-8. 
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fessor John Morgan of Oberlin, a Williams graduate, once very 
skeptical of mixed education, watched the controversy with in- 
terest and, when the trustees decided in the negative, wrote ban- 
teringly to his old friend and classmate, Hopkins: “I suppose 
Williams is bound to be exclusive of ladies—a great mistake I 
think. But it may not last forever.” “* The subject was debated 
in the Amherst Student in 1871 and twenty undergraduates fa- 
vored the admission of women, believing that their “presence 
would effect a complete reformation in many of those immoralities 
which now disgrace our college.” “* Professor W. S. Tyler, Am- 
herst’s historian, voted in favor of trying the experiment, but de- 
clared in an address at Mt. Holyoke in 1873 that he did not expect 
it to be a success, because of the great difference in conditions at 
Amherst from what he understood them to be at Oberlin, which 
“has long furnished the standing argument in favor of co-educa- 
tion.” ** James Freeman Clarke, the fighting old liberal of the 
Harvard Board of Overseers, prepared a minority report in be- 
half of co-education for Harvard. Citing the examples of success 
at Michigan and Oberlin he declared his belief that “the system 
is good in itself, that it is in accordance with the ideas of modern 
society—that in practice. it has worked well, wherever tried, and 
that the sooner it can be introduced at Cambridge the better it will 
be for our excellent university.” *’ 


At a “Social Science Convention” held in 1873 the question 
of co-education for Harvard was warmly debated. Wendell Phil- 
lips and Thomas Wentworth Higginson spoke in favor of it; 
President Charles W. Eliot presented the official attitude of op- 
position. Higginson referred to Oberlin as a college which “for 


“John Morgan to Mark Hopkins, September 12, 1872, Morgan-Hopkins MSS. 
(in Oberlin College Library). 

5 Orton, Liberal Education of Women, 203-8. 

“Ww. S. Tyler, The Higher Education of Women, an Address before the 
Trustees, Teachers and Pupils of Mount Holyoke Seminary, July 3, 1873 (Nort pton, 
pm ae, 4, 6-7. See the letter from Professor Hiram Mead of Oberlin published 
in the ap 1x. 

47 Orton, Liberal Education of Women, 231-7. Samuel Eliot Morison makes the 
statement (Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1986 (Cambridge, 1936], 398) that ‘no 
proposition to make Harvard College co-educational has ever been seriously enter- 
tained.” In a letter to the author (August 7, 1987) Morison explains that Clarke’s 
report was not “seriously entertained’? because it was a report to a committee only 
and did not reach the Board of Overseers. It seems significant, however, that anyone, 
like ee, who served as an overseer for seventeen years should have taken such 
a stand. 
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30 years” had “educated men and women side by side.” Eliot 
also cited Oberlin. “I think that all ladies and gentlemen,” he 
said, “who know of the growth of the institutions of the West, 
where boys and girls are now educated, will say that Oberlin Col- 
lege is by far one of the most successful of those institutions. . . . 
They have graduated more girls in their college course than any 
other institution, except the few of recent origin, where the course 
is low. To my mind, it is altogether the most favorable example 
of an institution for the co-education of the sexes in this country, 
and therefore in the world.” ** He then proceeded to develop his 
argument against co-education from the Oberlin example. 

The years 1873 and 1874 represent a high point in the con- 
troversy. Eighteen seventy three was the year of the Higginson- 
Eliot debate and of the publication of Orton’s important com- 
pendium of opinion, The Liberal Education of Women, and also 
of Clarke’s Sex in Education. In 1874, the two important replies 
to Clarke’s charge that college co-education endangered the health 
of the participating women students were published. Dean George 
F. Comfort of Syracuse wrote one which was entitled Woman’s 
Education and Woman’s Health. He did not deal extensively with 
Oberlin but referred to it in passing as the college where “the 
movement for opening colleges and universities to women was 
inaugurated.” *® The second answer was a collection of essays, 
edited by Anna C. Brackett, designed to prove the physical com- 
petency of women to take a full college course along with men. 
Included were chapters by Caroline Dall, Mary E. Beedy (who 
includes a reference to “Oberlin, the oldest experiment in co-ed- 
ucation at college”), Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi and a review of Sex 
in Education by the editress. There are also chapters dealing 
with the health of college girls at Michigan, Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, Vassar, Antioch and Oberlin. In the chapter on Oberlin 

48 Orton, Liberal Education of Women, 309-24, especially 318 and 820-1. 

49 George F. Comfort, Woman’s Education and Woman’s Health, Chiefly in Reply 
to “Sex in Education” (Syracuse, 1874), 126-7, et passim. 

50 Anna C. Brackett, ed., The Education of American Girls, Considered in a 
Series of Essays (New York, 1874), 248, 829-45 et passim. Mention should also be 
made of a symposium entitled Sex and Education, a Reply to Dr. E. H. Clarke’s Sex 
in Education (Boston, 1874), edited by Julia Ward Howe. This book contains a letter 


from Fairchild on the health of Oberlin College girls and a reference (p. 99) to 
“Oberlin, Antioch, and Cornell as the best examples of co-education.” 
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Mrs. Adelia A. F. Johnston, new dean of women, sought to prove 
that women students at Oberlin were equally as healthy as men 
students and women of the same age in other walks of life. 

The dispute over the effect of college work on the health of 
women was pretty definitely closed by an analysis of health 
statistics of college alumnae made by Carroll D. Wright of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 1885. The data 
utilized was collected from some seven hundred alumnae of twelve 
colleges, three women’s colleges and nine co-educational, in- 
cluding Michigan, Cornell, Syracuse, Wisconsin, Boston Uni- 
versity and Oberlin. Wright’s conclusion was that “the female 
graduates of our colleges and universities” did not seem to show 
“any marked difference in general health from the average health 
likely to be reported by an equal number of women engaged in 
other kinds of work.” ™ 

Meanwhile co-education steadily advanced. Even the con- 
servative South was invaded, where the University of Mississippi 
admitted women in 1882. It was something of a moral triumph 
for Oberlin when her ancient and more conservative rival, Western 
Reserve, accepted women students and President Carroll Cutler 
presented a statement to the Western Reserve Board of Trustees 
in praise of the once-despised Oberlinism of “joint education.” * 
Though the co-educationists’ increasing assurance of victory 
tended to cool the ardor of the debate, argument flared up 
sporadically as at the annual gathering of the American Institute 
of Instruction at Saratoga Springs in 1882. Dr. John Hancock 
of Ohio declared that co-education was harmful to the men stu- 
dents. President James Marvin of the University of Kansas 
denied it. President W. W. Folwell of the University of Min- 
nesota then commented drily: “While gentlemen are arguing the 
question as to whether young women can be taught in colleges 
with young men, I beg to have it remembered that Oberlin has 
been doing the thing for thirty years, and that fifty or more 


51 At this date Oberlin was still second among the co-educational colleges in the 
number of women graduated. Annie G. Howes [and Carroll D. Wright], Health 
Statistics of Women College Graduates (Boston, 1885). 

52 Carroll Cutler, Shall Women Now Be Excluded from Adelbert College of 
— Reserve University (Cleveland [1884]). A co-ordinate system was Foal Ily 
adopte 
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institutions in the West and Northwest have been doing it from 
the beginning. What you are speculating about has already been 
done. Let me say to you that the thing is settled.”** Folwell 
underestimated the number of co-educational colleges. In 1873 
there were already nearly a hundred. In 1890 the number had 
reached 282 and in 1902, 330, about half of them still in the 
Middle West, the region of Oberlin’s greatest influence.* By 
the opening of the twentieth century co-education, once a radical 
Oberlin “peculiarity,” had become a typical Americanism. 


53 American Institute of Enctraction, Pifixchind Annual Meeting: Lectures, Dis- 


cussions, and Proceedings, Saratoga, N. uly 11-14, 1882 (Boston, 1882), 121-128. 
& United States Commissioner of Education, Report, 1903, I, 1064. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE GIDDINGS RESOLUTIONS 


By W. SHERMAN SAVAGE 


The British Government abolished slavery in its West Indies 
possessions as early as 1833. The nearness of the slave states 
of the American Union to those islands made this a question of 
great concern and caused much confusion in the diplomatic re- 
lations of the two countries. When ships from the Southern 
States with slaves on board were driven by stress of weather into 
these ports the slaves claimed their freedom on the theory that 
slavery could not exist in England. Out of the effort of the 
National Government to regulate slavery on the high seas grew 
the Giddings Resolutions. It developed over the brig, Creole, 
a ship which sailed from Hampton Roads for the city of New 
Orleans on October 27, 1841. On board were many slaves, the 
exact number of which is not clear. There were probably as 
many as one hundred and thirty.” 

On November 7, a part of the slaves revolted and as a 
result a slave-dealer named Hewell, Captain Ensor, the mate, and 
several of the crew were wounded. The slaves took over the 
vessel and sailed into the harbor of Nassau, thinking they would 
be protected by the English who did not permit slavery. The 
British authorities arrested the mutinous slaves and charged them 
with murder and other crimes. A demand for them by the Amer- 
ican Consul was refused by the British authorities.? 


1“Letters from Webster to Edward Everett, Ambassador to England, January 
29, 1842,” in Niles’ National Register (Philadelphia, 1811-1849), LXI (1811-42), 403. 
Daniel Webster in a letter to Edward Everett, and John Bassett Moore in his History 
and Digest of the International Arbitration to Which the United States Has Been a 
Party (Washington, D. C., 1898), IV, 4375, stated that there were one hundred thirty- 
five, while Hermann Eduard von Holst gives about one hundred. In the official cor- 
respondence from Webster to the Earl of Aberdeen (George Hamilton Gordon) and 
Lord Ashburton (Alexander Baring) the number is not given. Therefore it may be 
assumed that one hundred or more slaves were on the ship. 

2 Moore, Digest of International Arbitration, IV, 4875. 
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This action was in accordance with English practice. To 
Daniel Webster, however, it seemed a violation of the law of 
nations. In his correspondence with Lord Aberdeen, the foreign 
secretary, on August 1, 1842, he argued that vessels driven into 
foreign ports by necessity and seeking only temporary refuge 
should be placed in a different class from those which entered 
voluntarily and for the purpose of trading.* A ship driven in by 
stress or weather or other circumstances should be exempted 
from the laws of the port unless while there the persons on board 
committed some act against the laws of the place. When Lord 
Ashburton, a special minister, came to the United States to take 
up some questions of difference between the two countries, Web- 
ster called his attention to the question of the Creole. Lord Ash- 
burton suggested that the matter be referred to London, since 
the difficulty was known there before he left that city and was 
not included among the questions which were to be treated by him. 
The English law, as he saw it, would permit only the freedom 
of the slaves.* 

Lord Aberdeen did not agree with Webster and based his 
case on the ground, that in the absence of treaty stipulation no 
power had a right to demand of another the restitution of crim- 
inal fugitives from justice. It can be seen that these representa- 
tives of the two countries rested their case upon divergent prin- 
ciples of international law. 

In his eagerness to obtain these slaves Webster appealed to 
the Calhoun Resolutions which he had so bitterly condemned and 
refuted when the resolutions were before the Senate. John 
Quincy Adams thought him inconsistent in this action. The 
purpose of the Calhoun Resolutions was to define the authority 
of the National Government over slavery.* Webster used these 
resolutions in the presentation of his case to England. He claimed 
that the Creole was an American vessel carrying the United States 
flag from one port to another in the jurisdiction of the United 
States and that the ship was in the service of a lawful voyage, 


8 British yt Foreign State fapere, XXX, 187. 
“Letter of August 7, 1842, ibid., 

5 Cleveland Dall Herald, "March = _Js12, 

6 Congressional Clobe, 25 ‘Cong., 2 Sess., 
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since slavery was recognized in the constitutions of the states 
where it existed.’ The idea was advanced that slavery was pro- 
tected by the National Government and that the Government must 
protect an institution recognized by it. 


This doctrine which had been set forth by Webster to Ed- 
ward Everett as the basis of his claim was denied emphatically 
by Joshua Reed Giddings from the Western Reserve of Ohio in 
the House of Representatives on March 21, 1842.8 The resolu- 
tions claimed that prior to the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the states comprising the Union, exercised exclusive juris- 
diction over slavery within their own territory and possessed full 
power to continue or abolish it at pleasure and that none of this 
power was delegated to the National Government with the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Slavery was an abridgement of the natu- 
ral rights of man and could exist only by force of positive 
municipal law ; therefore it was confined to the territorial juris- 
diction of the power creating it. When a ship belonging to the 
citizens of any state of the American Union left the waters and 
territory of that state and entered the high seas, the persons on 
board ceased to be subject to the slave laws and became amenable 
to the laws of the United States. Giddings applied this principle 
to the Creole case. He said that the persons on board the vessel, 
in resuming their natural rights, violated no law of the United 
States, incurred no legal penalty, and were not liable to any 
punishment. All attempts to exert the influence of the National 
Government in favor of the coastwise slave trade or to place 
it in the position of maintaining commerce in human beings was 
injurious to the interest of the free states and prejudicial to the 
national character.? Giddings had taken the doctrine which John 
C. Calhoun had set forth in his resolutions and turned it against 
the South. 


The southern representatives wished to punish Giddings in 
accordance with a previous warning which had been given to 
him on February 28, just a few weeks after the Adams Haverhill 


™ Niles’ Register, LXI (1841-42), 408. 
8 Cong. Globe, 27 Cong., 2 Sess., 342, 
® Ibid., 348. 
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Resolutions had been introduced. These were a set of resolu- 
tions from Benjamin Emerson and forty-five other citizens from 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, asking for the peaceful dissolution of 
the Union. Adams introduced these resolutions and caused much 
confusion in the House. Giddings introduced a resolution from 
the citizens of Austinburg, Ohio, asking for a division of the 
Union by a line drawn between the free and the slave states. The 
petition asked that it might be done peacefully.° The petition 
was rejected by a vote of one hundred sixteen to twenty-four and 
Giddings, who had the audacity to follow Adams in offering an- 
other resolution on this subject, was rebuked. One member of 
the House expressed the sentiment of a large part of the mem- 
bership when he said the resolutions were disrespectful to the 
House. When Giddings saw that the House was thrown into 
confusion by his resolutions over the Creole, he withdrew them. 
John Minor Botts of Virginia, who had fought side by side with 
Adams a few weeks before for the right of petition, felt that 
he could not go as far as Giddings had gone on the slave 
question, for he held the view that slaves were property. He 
offered a resolution censuring Giddings. The resolution stated 
that Joshua R. Giddings, from the Sixteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Ohio, had offered in the House a series of 
resolutions which dealt with a subject that was of great impor- 
tance to a portion of the Union, a subject for negotiation be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, and one which prob- 
ably involved war.** A penalty of severe censure was prescribed 
against him. Botts moved that the rules of the House be sus- 
pended so that his resolution might come up at once. However, 
the House refused by a vote of one hundred twenty-eight to 
sixty-six a count short of a two-thirds vote.’ The states were 
called in alphabetical order for other resolutions. When the state 
of Ohio was called, John B. Weller, a Giddings colleague, re- 
worded the Botts Resolution censuring Giddings so as to make it 
appear his own. The previous question was immediately moved 


1° Tbid., 268. Austinburg, Ashtabula County, is spelled Ostanberg in the Con- 
gressional Globe. 

1 Niles’ Register, LXII (1842), 62. 

122 Allan Nevins, ed., Diary of John Quincy Adams (New York, 1928), 538. 
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so that Giddings could not be heard in his own defense. It 
was agreed that he might be heard as an act of mercy, which of 
course Giddings refused, insisting that he had a constitutional 
right to be heard. On March 22, 1842, he sent in his letter of 
resignation and took his leave of the House.’* This resignation 
was presented to the House by the speaker on March 23. Adams 
moved that the presiding officer inform the governor of Ohio of 
the vacancy which had been created.** The same day he resigned 
he wrote a letter to his wife informing her that he had taken 
this action because of his resolutions and was returning home 
at once.*® 

The Western Reserve Anti-slavery Convention passed a 
resolution approving the address of the Liberty Convention at its 
meeting on March 27. It also adopted a resolution commending 
the action of Giddings. The resolution stated that the Honorable 
J. R. Giddings, a Representative of the United States from the 
State of Ohio, was entitled to the esteem and commendation of 
the society for his fearlessness in attacking slavery and defending 
the right of the free states in the face of a slaveholding Congress, 
before which many had quailed.* This resolution was to be 
signed by the president and the secretary of the society and a 
copy was to be sent to Giddings. 

Representative Seth Merrill Gates wrote to Giddings March 
25 and informed him of a meeting which had been called in 
Washington for the purpose of supporting Giddings but which 
had fallen through. He said there could be little help other 
than from Sherlock James Andrews of Ohio. The Ohio delega- 
tion he thought would do all in its power to prevent his election, 
and Giddings must depend upon God and his own effort.17 He 
wrote another letter on April 4 and warned Giddings that he 


18 Letter of resignation, dated at Washington, March 22, 1842, in Niles’ Register, 
LXII, 68. It reads: “Sir: I hereby resign my office of representative in the Congress 
of the United States from the sixteenth Congressional district of Ohio with great 
respect. Your obedient servant (signed). 

144 Cleveland Daily Herald, March 29, 1842. 

15 Joshua R. Giddings to his wife, March 22, 1842, Joshua R. Giddings MSS. 
(in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library). 

16 Philanthropist (Cincinnati, Ohio), March 30, 1842. The convention, made up 
of representatives from Trumbull, Portege, Summit, Medina, Lorain, Cuyahoga, Geauga 
and Stark counties, met at Hudson, February 16, 1842. 

17 Seth Merrill Gates to Joshua R. Giddings, March 25, 1812, Giddings MSS. 
(in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library). 
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must depend upon himself, for he could get no help from Wash- 
ington save through Andrews and Calvary Morris. He thought 
Samson Mason and Nathanael Greene Pendleton especially hoped 
for his defeat.*® 

Those in Congress who opposed the views of Giddings could 
not let him go unpunished since so recently Adams had gone 
unpunished. There was no telling to what extent such views 
would go unless a check was placed upon this kind of thing. They 
hoped to make it plain that any Representative who tampered with 
the slave system must suffer the displeasure of the House. These 
resolutions were especially objectionable because at that very 
time a diplomatic discussion of the Creole case was going on be- 
tween the United States and England. 

When Giddings returned to the Western Reserve, the sec- 
tion which he represented in Congress, he was both commended 
and condemned by his own people. The Western Reserve Chron- 
icle said the constituents of Giddings without reference to party 
passed resolutions commending his action..* This meeting oc- 
curred on March 31, 1842; eight days after he had left Washing- 
ton. The editor of the Cleveland Daily Herald, J. A. Harris, did 
not hold the same view. He thought Giddings had thrown a fire- 
brand into the House by offering the resolutions. Harris claimed 
he favored freedom of speech, but hoped Giddings would not 
be sent back. He also doubted Giddings’ common sense for in- 
troducing such resolutions when the question was so prominently 
before the country.*° There were persons even in Ohio opposed 
to Giddings, although some favored him and his action at the 
National Capitol. 

The sentiment of other sections, as expressed by the papers, 
gave some degree of importance to the case. The Lebanon Star 
said that the action of the House was extraordinarily arbitrary 
and high handed, and that while the resolutions were drastic, 
Giddings did not deserve such censure. The House had a spe- 
cific duty when the resolutions were offered to vote them down. 


_. WIbid., April 4. There is another letter from Gates, dated April 2, but not 
giving place of writing. See the Giddings MSS. (in Library of Congress), unarranged. 
1% Xenia Ohio Free Press, April 9, 1842. 
20 Ibid., March 28, 1842. 
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By such high-handed procedure in the House of Representatives, 
members could be intimidated.** Such action was a denial of the 
freedom of speech. This same view was expressed by Giddings 
when he demanded a hearing not in the name of mercy but in 
the name of an insulted constituency and in behalf of one of the 
states of the Union.”* 

The editor of the Pittsburgh Visitor thought that these reso- 
lutions had not added anything new to the slavery controversy, 
were uncalled for, and should not have been introduced at all.”* 
This paper thought it was obvious that the resolution of censure 
was passed because everyone in the House was swept off his 
feet over the ill-timed resolutions.** A correspondent of the New 
York Tribune felt that the censure of Giddings was a blow to 
every member of the House so far as rights and privileges were 
concerned.** There were divergent points of view on the action 
of Giddings. 

This fearless Representative from the State of Ohio, was 
no doubt within his rights as a member of the National Congress 
to act as he did, yet it would seem that the resolutions should 
never have been offered at a time when they were calculated to 
embarrass the administration in the handling of a very delicate 
diplomatic question. The Creole case had become a diplomatic 
question and was out of the hands of Congress. The resolutions 
were not sent up as a petition from his constituency but were 
formulated by himself or some close friend. The resolutions, 
though they added nothing to the anti-slavery contest that had 
not been said before, did help in the future to clarify the position 
of the sections. It was the first application, of the principle of 
slavery under the control of the local law applied to the high seas. 


Giddings was reelected to fill the vacancy caused by his own 
resignation on April 26 by a majority of about thirty-five hun- 
dred over his opponent.** This was a large margin and was not 


21 Tbid., April 9, 1842. 

22 George Washington Julian, Life of Joshua R. Giddings (Chicago, 1892), 125. 
% Xenia Ohio Free Press, April 9, 1842. 
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% New York Tribune, March 23, 1842. 
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confined to any party. On May 5 he returned to his seat and 
his friends in the House gave him a very cordial greeting.*’ 


Various reasons have been given for the uprising on the 
brig Creole. Some have attributed the disturbance to one Madi- 
son Washington who fled from Virginia to Canada. This slave 
had returned to secure his wife as so many others had done. The 
poor fellow had the misfortune of being captured, sold, and 
shipped back to the South.2* Washington it is said cultivated 
the friendship of eighteen other slaves and planned an uprising. 
The truth cannot be ascertained, for the fact as expressed by the 
Negroes themselves is not known. This shows however, if true, 
that the Negro once free would do almost anything to keep his 
freedom. 


This affair was also blamed on a certain Brown, a white man, 
who formerly had been a Baptist minister but was now dismissed. 
He was accused of arranging the whole affair.2* The fear of the 
whole South was that a white man might incite the Negroes to 
insurrection. This accounts for the hostility of that section to- 
ward the Northern States. The reason for the revolt is only of 
importance because it lays the basis for the resolutions. 

The Giddings Resolutions have struck some as being some- 
thing new in that they set forth the doctrine that slavery fell un- 
der the municipal law. If the doctrine was not new, where did 
Giddings get his idea and who if anyone influenced the resolu- 
tions he presented ? 


The question of slavery came before Congress at the very 
beginning of its operation. There were those who felt, at this 
early period, that Congress should abolish slavery throughout the 
country. Such a petition was presented to the Senate and to the 
House on February 11, 1790, by Quakers of Pennsylvania asking 
for the abolition of slavery in the United States.*° The next day 
another petition was presented by Benjamin Franklin and others 

2% Cleveland Daily Herald, May 18, 
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for the purpose of impressing upon Congress the importance of 
the subject.** The members of Congress realized that the subject 
had to be treated and that the House must declare itself. James 
Madison, who had taken a prominent part in the making of the 
Constitution and who was at that time a member of the House, 
spoke upon the extent of congressional authority on slavery. He 
maintained that Congress on the one hand was restricted from 
passing measures to abolish slavery in the original states, but on 
the other hand might prohibit slavery in the new states.** This 
would indicate that slavery was a state matter and could not be 
interfered with in the original states so far as Madison saw at 
that: time. 

The matter was of so much importance that it was referred to 
a special committee of the House. The committee took up not 
only the abolition of slavery but also the slave trade. In its re- 
port it contended that until 1808 Congress had no authority to 
interfere with such persons as the state might see fit to admit. 
Congress was prohibited by its own action from tampering with 
domestic slavery ; however, the control of the foreign slave trade 
reverted to this body after that date. On the question of the 
abolition of slavery, the “committee stated that Congress should 
have no power to regulate slavery in any of the states. The 
states were only required to see that the owners followed a good 
policy in handling the slaves.** The committee thought the power 
of Congress should end when a state came into the Union if the 
slaves were humanely treated. 

The view that slavery was an exclusive state matter had been 
held and expressed by several states before the Giddings Resolu- 
tions had been introduced. When the country was in a turmoil 
over the distribution of abolition literature in the federal mail in 
1835, Kentucky expressed the idea which stood out so promi- 
nently in the Giddings Resolutions, namely, that slavery was a 
state matter. The Kentucky Resolutions went still further and 
said slavery, in so far as Kentucky was concerned, was a matter 

81 Tbid., 1239-40, 
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for that commonwealth alone to settle, and if the National Gov- 
ernment should in any way interfere with slavery in the states it 
would be violating a sacred contract.** Copies of these resolu- 
tions were to be sent to the sister Commonwealth. 

The Virginia Legislature was of the same opinion. It claimed 
that slavery was a domestic institution and neither the state nor 
the Nation had anything to do with slavery in Virginia. It fur- 
ther declared that the commonwealth would go to any length to 
prevent interference by either state or Nation. The Legislature 
might make any regulation it pleased to control slavery within the 
boundary of the commonwealth.*® 

The doctrine of slavery as an exclusive state matter was also 
set forth by the governor of South Carolina, George McDuffie, in 
1830. He asked the Legislature to pass a set of resolutions call- 
ing upon the non-slaveholding Commonwealth to enact laws de- 
claring that neither Congress nor the states had a right to 
interfere with slavery in the slaveholding states.*° The Legislature 
responded to the demand of its governor. 

It was held in all sections of the country at that time that 
slavery was a state matter, just as much as education is so con- 
sidered at the present time. Some prominent individuals held the 
same view as the House committee and the states mentioned. 
Webster, as early as 1833 in a letter to John Bolton of Georgia, 
said that in his opinion slavery was a local matter and belonged 
exclusively to the Southern States.*7 He not only gave this as 
his own opinion, but indicated that it was the opinion of the 
North. Webster had arrived at this conclusion because a com- 
mittee of the House made up of northern men had expressed 
this idea in a report made to that body in 1790.°* This, he 
thought, was an indication of the attitude of the northern section 
of the country. 

The attitude of the southern section of the country was ex- 


* Senate Executive Documents, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., 249. 
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pressed by John White of Kentucky, who in 1836 said in the 
course of debate that all had to admit Congress had no power to 
interfere with slavery in the states, a principle so well established 
that no one denied it.*® 

Speaking before the Senate in March, 1836, Samuel Prentiss, 
of Vermont drew his conclusion by following, as he said, the 
Constitution. Since that instrument looked upon slavery as a 
state institution existing under state laws, it would not interfere 
with slavery in the states.*° The action of Prentiss was consistent 
with the view of many of the representatives of both North and 
South. 

Most of the political leaders at that time, believed that slavery 
was a state matter. It is rather strange, that this idea, which 
was so universal, should have given any concern when it was 
announced by the Giddings Resolutions. Some students of his- 
tory have looked upon the fact that Giddings placed the institu- 
tion of slavery under municipal law, which after all is the same 
as local or state law, as something absolutely new. 

This idea had been held generally in the country since 1790 
and was probably held by some previous to that date. Was 
Giddings the first to realize its importance and formulate a gen- 
eral principle placing slavery under the municipal law? Had 
anyone before Giddings said this, or had he simply formulated 
something which was clear and evident to everyone before him? 
Attention must be given to the courts, for after all they play and 
have played a large part in the making of laws and principles. 
The question is, Did the courts take any cognizance of this prin- 
ciple before Giddings, in 1842, announced it to Congress? 

There seems to have been several instances when the courts 
of the states and the Nation took this principle into consideration. 
The idea was brought forth in some of the court cases which 
dealt with Negroes who were born in slave states but had been 
carried into free territory and brought back to slave territory. 
One case in point is the case of Harry et al. v. Decker and Hop- 
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kins.** This case was one in which three Negroes were slaves 
in Virginia in 1784 and were carried to or near Vincennes, a 
section of the present state of Indiana, where they remained 
until July, 1816. The slaves were then removed to the state of 
Mississippi. They sued in the courts of Mississippi on the 
ground that they were being held illegally since they were free by 
the Constitution of Indiana and the Northwest Ordinance. The 
case was tried in the local courts and went up to the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi on a writ of error. The court said, among 
other things, in speaking of the provisions of the Constitution, 
“But it is contended that the provisions of the Constitution admit 
of a different construction, that is, it is prospective, and to give 
it the meaning its language imparts, would violate rights. What 
are these vested rights? Are they derived from nature or from 
municipal law?” The idea which Giddings made prominent in 
1842 was brought to the front as early in United States history 
as the year 1816. The court also stated that, “Slavery is con- 
demned by reason and the laws of nature. It exists and can only 
exist through municipal regulations. In matters of doubt, is it not 
an unquestioned rule that courts must lean in Favorem Vitalis 
et Libertatis?” *? There is found here almost the same language 
which was used later by Giddings in this court decision of 1818. 
Another case of similar nature came from the state of Ken- 
tucky. A slave named Lydia, born in the state of Kentucky, was 
moved to Indiana by one Rankin, who, realizing that slavery could 
not exist in Indiana, made a contract with her mother (Lydia, 
being under fifteen, could not make a contract in the state of 
Indiana) that she must serve him twenty years.“* After living 
in Indiana for some time, Lydia returned to Kentucky, and Rankin 
claimed her as his slave. The case came before the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky. Justice Benjamin Mills, delivering the opin- 
ion of the court, said that slavery was sanctioned by the law of the 


“1 Walker, Mississippi Report, 36. 
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state, and the right to hold slaves under municipal regulation is 
unquestioned. The court viewed this as a right, existing by 
positive law of a municipal character without foundation in the 
law of nature or the unwritten common law.** These decisions 
were rendered in the neighboring states of Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. 

The question came before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1825, in the Antelope case on an appeal from the Cir- 
cuit Court of Georgia. A ship under the commission of Vene- 
zuela sailed in 1819 under the name of Columbia and entered the 
port of Baltimore where it took on a crew of thirty or forty 
men. When she put out to sea, she threw off the mask, assumed 
the name of Arranganta, and began a crusade of stealing slaves 
from other ships.“* The pirate crew captured the Antelope, a 
Spanish vessel, and took her over when their good ship Ar- 
ranganta was wrecked. This case was brought into the courts 
by the vice-consuls of Spain and Portugal, and a decision was 
handed down in 1825. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Chief Justice 
John Marshall, who said in speaking of the slave trade that it 
was contrary to the law of nature and could scarcely be denied.** 
Marshall maintained that one nation could not make a law for 
another, and therefore the slave traffic remained lawful for those 
governments which had not forbidden it. He admitted that it was 
contrary to the laws of nature, but that it was legal unless pro- 
hibited by municipal law. He also said that this question had 
been before various courts and had been decided in different 
ways.*7 The Supreme Court ruled upon a case involving the 
principle of Giddings’ ideas for the first time in this Antelope 
case. 

Another case came before the Supreme Court embracing 
this new principle in 1841, in the case of Groves et al. v. 
Slaughter. This was a controversy over two notes, one dated 

“ Ibid., 818. 
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December 20, 1836, drawn by J. W. Brown to the order of and 
endorsed by R. M. Roberts, Moses Groves, and James Graham, 
payable to the Commerce Bank of Natchez; the other note was 
drawn April 5, 1836, by Brown to the order of Roberts and en- 
dorsed by him. The basic contention was that slavery was a 
violation of the state law, for it was a contract for a commodity 
that was forbidden by the state constitution.*® These slave deal- 
ers lived in the state of Louisiana. The Constitution of Missis- 
sippi had been revised so that it was a crime for anyone to bring 
slaves as merchandise into the state after May 1, 1833. Inasmuch 
as a contract could not exist the note therefore could not be col- 
lected. The legality of such a contract was at stake. 


This case involved the citizens of one state against those of 
another state and was thus brought to the federal court and later 
in 1841 to the Supreme Court of the United States on a writ 
of error from the Eastern District of Louisiana.*® Associate Jus- 
tice John McLean after tracing the history of slavery said, “Slav- 
ery belongs directly to the state. It is a local matter and operates 
locally. The transfer of slaves cannot be separated from the 
state regulations of slavery within its own domain.” °° The state 
had a right to pass laws and regulations such as would protect 
it from the evils of the slave-dealer and dangers of the slave 
uprising, the justice thought. The Supreme Court had definitely 
expressed itself, that slavery was a local or state matter, that it 
arose under the state laws and was not prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion which gave the United States exclusive control over com- 
merce."? 

Several years later the Supreme Court felt that it was neces- 
sary to give an expression to this same idea which had been so 
troublesome during the period of the Giddings Resolutions. Chief 
Justice Roger Brooke Taney said in discussing this matter that 
he had hoped to remain silent on the nature of slavery, but since 

48 Alden and Van Husen, Digest of the Laws of Mississippi, 1830, art. VII. The 
legislature ae special authority under this act in 1837. See Laws of Mississippi, 1824- 
1838, 756. The law was made more drastic in 1839. See Digest of Laws, 1839, 930. 
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his distinguished associate had taken it upon himself to explain 
its relation to the state, he too felt it necessary to venture an 
opinion. The chief justice added nothing new to what McLean 
had said already in 1841. Taney thought more of the political 
than of the judicial aspect of the case, for though he held that 
slavery was a local question, he did not believe it depended upon 
the sanction of municipal law.®? He paraphrased the opinion of 
the opposition to say that slavery being contrary to the natural 
law was created and protected by municipal law.5* This was 
further than the chief justice would go, as such a view would 
prevent citizens from going into the territories and taking their 
slaves. 

These evidences from the archives of the state and of the 
Nation show that the idea of slavery as contrary to the laws of 
nature and existing by local law was evident before Giddings’ 
provocative statement was made. Besides the sources mentioned, 
there were others from which Giddings might have secured this 
view regarding municipal law. Giddings might not have been 
familiar with any of the cases mentioned above since they were 
in other states and were isolated, but it is evident that the idea 
was known in Ohio. The case of Birney v. The State is one in 
point. Birney was accused of unlawfully harboring a fugitive 
slave named Matilda, who had worked for him more than six 
months.** He was tried in the court of Hamilton County, convicted 
and fined fifty dollars. This case was carried to the Supreme Court 
of Ohio on a writ of error. The case was argued before that 
body by Salmon Portland Chase, who was just beginning to 
make his mark as a lawyer in Cincinnati. Chase spent much 
time in describing the nature of the government; he reverted to 
language which had been used in the case of Lunsford v. Con- 
quilon, that slavery was a creature of positive law having abso- 
lutely no support in natural rights. Before slavery can exist 

53 Samuel Tyler; Memoir of Roger Brooke Taney (1872), 868. 


& Ibid., 368. 


.. * William Birney, James G. Birney and His Times (New York, 1890), 263. 
Matilda was a slave so fair she could hardly be distinguished from white. William 
Birney said all the Birneys thought she was white. She was a native of Missouri. 
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the principle of natural rights must be overborne by force.*® 
Chase supported his argument by the cases already tried and 
added nothing that had not been given before. It is obvious that 
this idea was common knowledge in Ohio. 

William Birney suggested that Chase got those ideas which 
he set forth so clearly in the Matilda case from his father. He 
said James G. Birney occasionally gathered a group of young men 
around him and argued many questions relating to slavery and 
abolition, among them the very points which he heard Chase 
argue with so much force in the Matilda case. William Birney 
argued that Chase was converted to the cause of abolition as early 
as 1836. This of course is controversial and is beyond considera- 
tion in this paper.*® It is evident that Chase had thoroughly 
studied the case and had brought out the contemporary legal opin- 
ion, which had been arrived at up to that time, to defend his 
client. 

There was every chance for Giddings to have become ac- 
quainted with the view of Chase and of Birney, since he came 
from the Western Reserve section of the State. They were the 
common property of Ohio and were supported by the abolition- 
ist group. It would seem that this doctrine had become a recog- 
nized one since the year 1790, the year of the House Committee, 
and that Giddings simply took this universal doctrine and applied 
it to a specific case. This opinion was not new to Congress for it 
had been expressed there many times. It is possible that the 
Giddings Resolutions caused confusion in that body because 
heretofore the discussion had been upon slavery in the abstract, 
and now for once it was discussed concretely. It was brought 
home to that section which favored slavery. 

The idea that slavery was maintained by municipal law was 
very common in Ohio through other sources. The Liberty Con- 
vention, called by some the abolitionist group of Ohio, met in 
Columbus, Ohio, on December 29, 1841. The members of the 
convention, though divided on the political question, were suc- 


& Hammond, 8 Ohio Report, 235. ‘ : 
% Birney, James G. Birney, 260. He differs with Judge George Hoadley who 
puts it in 1829 or 1830. 
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cessful in selecting their candidate for governor, Judge Leicester 
King of Warren, Trumbull County.*” 


The convention set forth the regular address which was 
customary for political organizations to send out. Chase was the 
moving spirit in calling this convention together. He directed 
its actions and movements and wrote the platform of the party."* 
He was not concerned primarily with the wrongs of slavery as 
such, but made much ado about its dangers to the freedom of white 
men.°® Whatever was his fundamental position Chase did be- 
come interested in the slavery problem. 

The platform written by Chase for the Convention of 1841 
was set in the form of an address to the people of Ohio. It 
maintained that the Constitution nowhere recognized the idea 
that men can be the subjects of property. It did not give to 
Congress the right to abolish slavery in the states where it was 
sanctioned by local constitutions, for slavery did not have a 
national sanction. Since the Constitution found slavery in the 
states, slavery must be a creature of the state, recognized and 
sanctioned by the local constitution. The National Constitution 
did not attempt to interfere with this matter, but left slavery 
dependent upon state ‘law, wholly local in its existence and in 
its character.“ It also denied the right of slavery to extend 
beyond the limits of the state in which it existed. Of course 
this grew out of the rule that slavery was a state institution.® 


The origin of this doctrine in the convention was very evident, 
for the address said that the principle was recognized by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in its decision in the cele- 


% Columbus Ohio State Journal, December 30, 1841. 
58 Tbid., December 31, 1841. 


8 J. W. Schuckers, The Life and Public Services of Salmon P. Chase (New 
York, 1874) 47. There were about two hundred members present mostly farmers and 
artisans. 

© Xenia Ohio Free Press, January 8, 1842. 

® Schuckers, Chase, 49. 

® Xenia Ohio Free Press, January 8, 1842. Extracts from Liberty Party Con- 
vention address: “The Constitution found slavery, and left it, a State institution— 
the creature and the dependent of State law—local wholly, in its existence and char- 
acter. It did not make it a national institution. It gave it no national character— 
no national existence. This principle, we are happy to find, was recognized by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in its decision of the celebrated Mississippi 


case, last winter.” ‘‘We would enforce the just and Constitutional rule that slavery 
is the creature of local law and cannot be extended beyond the limits of the states 
in which it exists.” 
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brated Mississippi case the winter before.** Since Chase wrote 
the address this doctrine was formulated before the convention 
met. It was simply a case of formulating the principle which 
was offered by Chase in the Matilda case and maintained by Mc- 
Lean in the Mississippi case. Both Albert Bushnell Hart and J. W. 
Schuckers have said that the address was written by Chase but 
was not signed by him. He probably wrote it for others to sign. 
It was admitted that Chase was the guiding spirit in the convention, 
yet he did not act as its chairman. The same arguments were used 
in the address that were used in the Birney case, and there is 
every reason to believe Chase played a large part in framing the 
address of this convention. 

Some persons accused those who were members of the 
Liberty Party of being abolitionists. This was denied emphatically 
by a correspondent of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. It was held 
that the party was not made up wholly of abolitionists but of 
anti-slavery men and others interested in the control of slavery 
in the territories by the National Government. Everyone believed 
that slavery was a state matter, but the party would do all it 
could to have it abolished not only in the states but in the Nation. 

As stated above the idea contained in the Giddings Resolu- 
tions was well known in the country at large. There were few 
who looked upon slavery in any sense other than as a state 
matter. If any doctrine was evident it was that slavery belonged 
exclusively to the state where it existed. Giddings and Chase 
were good friends and wrote each other on important matters. 
Chase wrote Giddings on December 30, 1841, about the Liberty 
Convention, informing him that King had been nominated and 
relating to him the work of the convention. He told Giddings 
that the convention had passed a set of resolutions which would 
be found in the Columbus Freeman and that several copies had 


® See the Groves case on p. 82. 


“Xenia Ohio Free Press, Senmery. 8, 1842. It was signed by Samuel Lewis, 
Hamilton County; J. H. Payne, Lake County; Robert Hanna, Cass County, Mich.; 
R. M. Mundy, Franklin County; H. C. Taylor, Lorain County. 


® February 4, 1842, 
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been forwarded to him.** Chase was hopeful that Giddings would 
lend his name to the project. Giddings hesitated to join the new 
party but would not oppose it. Chase said he could understand 
the reason for the hesitation, as such a small party might ruin a 
man’s political career, however, he was glad that Giddings would 
not throw the weight of his influence against the party.** The 
reason for this letter was that he wanted to ascertain whether 
or not Adams or William Henry Seward would run for the Presi- 
dency on the Liberty Party ticket. He feared that the people 
could not be brought to support a man so little known as James 
G. Birney. On February 15, he wrote Giddings again saying 
the principle must be established that this was a non-slaveholding 
Government, that slavery fell under the local law and was con- 
fined within the states which admitted and sanctioned it. He said 
that he would send Giddings the Liberty address.** 


On May 19 Chase wrote Giddings again and congratulated 
him on triumphing over his enemies. He said that Giddings no 
doubt had seen some resolution forwarded by him which expressed 
his view.®® Chase thought the rights of the slaveholder were 
just as Giddings laid them down. 


The convention, which came in 1841, felt called upon to ex- 
press the doctrine that it did. The Giddings Resolutions came 
just a few months later. It is hard to believe that Giddings was 
not influenced by the remarks in this convention and the address, 
since he had it before him. It would have seemed strange 
for Giddings to arrive at any other conclusion or offer resolutions 
that expressed an opposite view. 


This, then, is the origin of this doctrine of municipal law 
relative to slavery which dates back at least to 1790 and comes 
down in one unbroken line to the Giddings Resolutions. It is 
obvious that Giddings had offered nothing new; he simply took 


“Letter to Giddings, Giddings MSS. (in Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, Library). 
a a Lee P. Chase to id., Giddings MSS. (in Library of Congress); Julian, Gid- 
imgs, 180. 
a _— to Giddings, Giddings MSS. (in Library of Congress); Julian, Gid- 
ings, 181. 

® Chase to Giddings, Giddings MSS. (in Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, Library). 
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the ideas which were evident and were held by everyone in the 
North and South and formulated them into a series of resolu- 
tions. The author himself made no claim to originality. He was 
the first to apply this principle to the high seas. 

Giddings came back to the House armed with the support 
of his constituency in the State of Ohio as expressed by their 
vote. He continued the same method which he had used before 
he was censured in the House. On June 3, 1842, while arguing 
on the military bill, he discussed the Creole case.” This shows 
how fearless this son of Ohio was in bringing up and discussing 
the very subject for which he had been forced to resign from 
Congress. 

His controversy throughout hinged on the broad basis that 
Congress had no power to deal with slavery. He looked upon 
the slavery controversy and the treatment he received as essen- 
tially a destruction of the freedom of speech. His effort was just 
another attempt to keep open the channel of the freedom of 
speech. The doctrine which he set forth was a universal one 
long before he formulated his resolutions. 


Cong. Globe, 27 Cong., 2 Sess., 576. 














A PRINTER’S TROUBLES 
OXFORD, OHIO, DURING THE EIGHTEEN-THIRTIES 





By Atta Harvey HEISER 





At this time of celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Ordinance of 1787, which act of Congress was 
the official opening of the Northwest Territory, much thought is 
being given to pioneer days. The early settlers took life in gen- 
eral, and their own existences in particular, very seriously. This 
is somewhat amusing unless considered with an understanding 
of the conditions under which these people lived. These con- 
ditions cannot possibly be thoroughly comprehended, but enough 
may be learned to awaken feelings of deep respect for the people. 

The people who established homes in the newly opened 
Northwest Territory wasted nothing. They carefully preserved 
papers the value of which seems trivial. Receipts were re- 
quired for the payment of insignificant sums. Settlements of 
charge accounts were not acknowledged by merely marking the 
bills “paid.” Usually-the person to whom a bill was presented 
wrote across the bottom or on the back, explaining just when and 
how payment was made, and this the merchant signed. If a 
citizen had the money or an article of exchange with which to 
pay for a purchase, he had a statement to that effect ready for 
the merchant to sign. This would be on a scrap of paper no 
larger than necessary to contain the required wording. When 
properly receipted, the scrap was filed away with other precious 
documents. As these accumulated, they were gathered together 
according to the years. Business and social correspondence was 
preserved in like manner. 

Printed matter was highly valued. Each printing establish- 
ment had its own book bindery, or arrangements made with those 
who did such work. Newspapers were published weekly, the 
weather permitting. When it rained very hard or was severely 
cold, the roads were impassable, and paper on which to do the 
printing could not be secured. In time of drouth, the streams 
did not furnish enough water to turn the mill wheels, and paper 
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could not be manufactured. There were few paper mills, and 
these had great difficulty in securing “good clean cotton and linnen 
rags” from which to make their paper; but, when it was made, it 
could stand the test of ages. The newspapers of the day were 
carefully read and carefully saved to be bound, as a safe and 
convenient way to preserve them. 

Receipted bills, letters, newspapers, deeds, business agree- 
ments, and many other documents were kept in desks or chests 
which finally found their way to the attic. For a generation or 
two, the family knew what was there. They cherished the things 
because they had belonged to parents or grandparents. After 
a few decades, little thought was given to these records of former 
days. Perhaps the old homes passed into the hands of strangers. 
What was found in the attic was considered just so much rubbish. 

Those who have learned that the most reliable history of 
their communities is found in family papers realize the serious loss 
entailed when orderly persons have cleaned their attics. Those 
who have been fortunate enough to come into possession of old 
documents have learned that it is next to impossible to find the 
complete history of any one thing. What is found in one attic 
brings up questions which may be answered only by what some 
other attic once held. Even if the clues lead to some certain 
attic, more likely than not this attic has been house-cleaned and 
cleared of fire hazards. 

There have been found papers giving ample and authentic 
evidence of the conditions which prevailed in the valley of the 
Great Miami River during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
It is bewildering to try to follow the speed with which property 
was acquired and lost. Land was so cheap that well-to-do persons 
who came to establish homes in the new country bought quarter 
sections, half sections, or perhaps one or more entire sec- 
tions. It took years of hard labor to clear enough of the ground 
for farming to the extent of providing a living for one family. 
Money was scarce, but those who owned a lot of land exchanged 
plots of it in return for farm help or needed supplies. Anything 
one person had that another person wanted was readily accepted 
in lieu of money. Preachers, teachers, and merchants accepted 
their pay in anything from cord wood and fresh meat to rags 
and goose feathers. There was a ready sale for the surplus over 
their personal needs. Rags were quite valuable, and in great de- 
mand at paper mills. Whiskey was one of the most common ar- 
ticles of exchange. Nearly everyone used it. Still-houses were 
as plentiful as were grist-mills, and when a farmer turned his 
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grain into whiskey he had an article that was easily carried to 
the trading centers. 

However, the early settlers did not always have an article 
of exchange, nor was it required. One point stands out clearly 
—almost everyone was in debt. Large property owners were as 
deeply involved as anyone. It is easy to understand how am- 
bitious persons, with a lot of confidence in their ability to carry 
out their projects, were willing to make ventures which caused 
heavy loads of debt; but it is not so easy to understand why the 
firms that financed these ventures could be so confident that their 
debtors would be able to pay. Those who had things to sell were 
ready to make a sale, even though all they got in return was 
a note at ten per cent. interest. Notes and bills came due, there 
was no money, and law suits followed, causing heavy losses to 
all concerned. 

In the newspapers of that day, “Pay the printer” was a fa- 
miliar appeal. The printer had to beg for his money from the 
very doctor and merchant who, over extended periods, ran state- 
ments in the paper that this was the last warning to be given their 
debtors ! 

In 1838, a member of a prominent banking firm stated that 
he believed a lien on real estate was the only safe security for a 
debt in this country. Even so, it usually happened that property 
put up at forced sale brought less than the amount of the debt. 

Such were the general conditions when William Wallace 
Bishop of Oxford, Ohio, conceived the idea that he could suc- 
cessfully operate a printing establishment by taking over the 
unsuccessful college paper, and turning it into a sheet for the 
public. 

The first printing press at Oxford was called the Societies’ 
Press, because it was owned by the two literary societies of 
Miami University. Their publication was satisfactory, but did 
not pay its way. The publishers thought they could do better if 
they included news of general interest, thus extending their sub- 
scription list. This was in 1828. The faculty agreed, but could 
not allow the young men to take a risk which might involve their 
home folks in debt. So the faculty, consisting of President Rob- 
ert H. Bishop, Professor John E. Annan, and Professor William 
H. McGuffey, shouldered the responsibility, and started a new 
paper. There was an immediate swelling of the subscription list, 
but no proof is found that the new subscribers paid their bills. 

Bishop, Annan, and McGuffey gave their paper a six months 
trial, and quit in December of 1828. They found that they could 
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not run a newspaper and a college at the same time, and that the 
newspaper did not pay. The following letter, addressed to a 
prominent attorney in Hamilton, Ohio, may throw some light 
on the situation. 

Cincinnati, On10. January 20th, 1830. 
Mr. Woops. 


Str. Sometime Since I Gave Mr. Bellamy Storer’ an account against 
Msrs. Bishop, Annan, and McGuffey, amounting to $81.75, Which if Col- 
lected you may pay over to Mr. Rowan and his Receipt Shal be Good for 
the Same. 

Yours With Respect, 

Davip Lorine. 


Two days later, John W. Rowan receipted a statement that 
he had received from John Woods and M. B. Sargent ( Woods’ 
law partner) the amount of $76, which was the sum due after 
deducting attorney fees. 

The firm of Loring and Rowan, in Cincinnati, dealt in paper 
and other supplies for printers. Annan resigned on account of 
poor health soon after the three men started their newspaper 
venture. Bishop and McGuffey undoubtedly paid this bill to 
Loring and Rowan from private funds. Bishop never had much 
money to spare. As president of Miami University he received 
a salary of $1000 a year. He had a large family, and spent a 
great deal in helping worthy young men get a college education. 
He was so appreciative of the help he himself had received from 
the professors at Edinburgh University, that he made it a rule 
of his life to finance one or more students wherever he was lo- 
cated. 

William Wallace Bishop, Doctor Bishop’s eldest son, in 
partnership with C. A. Ward had a little bookstore on Main 
Street in Oxford. In addition to books they handled various sup- 
plies needed by students at Miami University, but the sales did 
not furnish enough business to make a livelihood for two enter- 
prising young men. William Bishop was eager to try his hand 
at the printing business, so, when the faculty at Miami gave it 
up, arrangements were made by which the Societies’ Press was 
moved to the Bishop and Ward bookstore. 

During the next five years, with various partners and spas- 
modic publications, William Bishop kept up his connection with 
the bookstore and printing business. By 1834, the store had been 


moved to the little house which Bishop owned at the sen 
1 Bellamy Storer, of the firm of Storer and Fox, was the father ; 


Bellamy 
Storer, ambassador to Belgi ~y and Austria-Hungary, who helped in Belgian Relief 
Work during the World 
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corner of High and Main Streets. Although he had had dis- 
couraging luck, William Bishop’s faith in his ability to make a 
success of the printing business was not broken. 

In addition to the property at High and Main Streets, Wil- 
liam Bishop held a lease on the Main Street property where the 
store was first located. On May 18, 1833, he leased from Miami 
University two lots on High Street, directly opposite Old Central 
Building on the campus. The records show that he made four 
payments, one of $100, one of $5, and two of $47.50 each. Six 
per cent. was the rate of interest on the cost price of the lease of 
Miami University property. William paid $6 a year interest on 
each lot, which proves that $200 was payment in full for the lease 
of the two lots. He immediately started the building of a new 
home. This was a wide, one-story house, with a basement. The 
beautiful front doorway told a story of the good taste and good 
material used throughout the house. 

William plunged more deeply into debt than was justified 
by his income. He borrowed money from the bank, and gave 
other notes freely. A strange thing about these notes is that the 
bank and other creditors accepted William’s father as security, 
when the good Doctor had no property, and nothing but his salary 
upon which to depend. 

In 1834, Robert H. Bishop, Jr., returned from Hanover Col- 
lege, in Indiana, and began helping in the bookstore. William’s 
notes were coming due, but the anticipated business did not keep 
pace. He was confident that there were better opportunities in 
the West, so he stopped his publication, turned the press and 
bookstore over to his partner, Andrew Noble, and his brother 
Robert, bought himself a new frock coat and pair of trousers, and 
started West in an earnest effort to raise money to meet his ob- 
ligations. This was early in 1835. 

It has been generally conceded that it was the Societies’ Press 
which William Bishop left in the printing office, and which Rob- 
ert Bishop continued to use to do job printing. It has even been 
stated that this same press was used till 1840, when the Bishop 
brothers gave up using a printing press in Oxford, and disposed 
of the one they owned. There has been found no statement to 
change this belief other than the fact that, in 1835, the press 
owned by William Bishop was valued at $500. The old press 
could not have been considered worth that amount, even had the 
book bindery been included. In 1830, the owners of the Ham- 
ilton Intelligencer bought of the Cincinnati Type Foundry an Im- 
perial Smith press, priced at $250. They were given a $10 dis- 
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count for making a cash payment of $200 and their note for 
$40, which furnishes an idea of the cost of a printing press at that 
time. 

There is another indication that William Bishop bought a 
new press. Before moving the office from Main to High Street 
the paper was discontinued for a short time, the last one issued 
carrying the statement that there would be an improvement with 
the next publication. In October of 1834, William Bishop made 
an agreement with the firm of Corey and Fairbank, of Cincinnati, 
that he owed that firm $280.36. Elisha W. Chester was assignee 
for Corey and Fairbank, listed in the Cincinnati Directory for 
1834 as a firm of booksellers and publishers. The firm is not 
listed for 1831, so if the bill, which was a “balance,” was for 
books, it was large even for a period of three years, considering 
the small amount of business done by the Oxford bookstore, and 
also considering that many books were purchased from eastern 
firms. It is quite possible that the publishing firm in Cincinnati 
sold a printing press to William Bishop. 

It is a mere conjecture concerning the new printing press, but 
it is all too evident that when William Bishop went West he left 
many big bills unpaid. Charles McGhee and James Hayden of 
Oxford, who each held William’s note for $750, dated January 
16, 1835, and payable October 1, the same year, became alarmed at 
his absence. It was learned that young Bishop borrowed $500 
from the Bank of Hamilton, only two months after borrowing 
the $1500 from the two Oxford gentlemen. Doctor Bishop, who 
went his son’s security, was a source of concern to the Old School 
Presbyterians among the university trustees, because of his lenient 
views ; but there was never a man in Oxford more honored and 
loved than was Miami’s first president. However, McGhee and 
Hayden felt that they were in a fair way to lose the money loaned 
to the president’s son. Not even waiting until the notes were 
due, they took action, which they no doubt regretted later. 

There was no stigma attached to being in debt, but this im- 
plied slur on his son’s character was a terrible blow to Doctor 
Bishop. The troubles he was having at the University, with the 
ambitious and ever-quibbling McGuffey, were as nothing com- 
pared to the implication that he had a dishonest son. Doctor 
Bishop set to work to meet the situation, and as soon as he had 
the matter in hand, he issued the following statement : 


It is known to most of the men of business of Oxford and its vicinity, 
that the Property and Books of my son, W. W. Bishop, were in June last, 
seized by a writ of Attachment, on the plea that he was an ABSCOND- 
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ING DEBTOR; while he had a partner in business and a brother, with 
open doors and open accounts, carrying on business, as they had been doing 
for two or three years. 

I have it now in my power to say, that I have this day received the 
property thus attached, at the valuation then made; and have entered into 
an obligation to pay over to each of the Creditors, his legal dividend of 
the proceeds. And farther, that an arrangement has been made with the 
most of the Creditors, to pay to them, THE WHOLE AMOUNT of their 
respective claims, within a specified time. 

The Attachment, under the form of law, has occasioned a loss of 
at least two thousand dollars, without contributing to the advantage of a 
single individual concerned. I hope, however, that under the protection and 
blessing of Heaven, my life and health will be continued, so that I will be 
able in due time, to meet the engagements which this loss has demanded; 
and that, though I should, in holy providence, leave my sons POOR, they 
will be found by all those who may be acquainted with them, to be 
HONEST, and every way worthy of confidence. 

My friends in Oxford and elsewhere, who have, on the present emer- 
gency, tendered me their assistance in a variety of forms, have and ever 
will have my best wishes for their prosperity and happiness in all their 
concerns. And I am peculiarly happy in being able to say, that among my 
friends, there are some who have held from the beginning, the oldest and 
the largest of the claims. As to the two or three individuals to whom all 
the loss and the inconvenience, and anxiety, which was occurred, is to be 
attributed, I sincerely hope that they will also so far profit by this ex- 
perience, as never again to be employed either directly or indirectly, in any 


such work. 
Oxrorp, Ou10. March 1, 1836. R. H. BrsHop, Sen. 


This, however, is getting ahead of the story. Doctor Bishop 
went to Hamilton for legal help. William C. Woods, who grad- 
uated from Miami in 1833, was now associated with his brother, 
John Woods, in the practice of law. They were retained to look 
after the Bishops’ interests. McGhee, who was mainly respon- 
sible for the attachment having been made, secured the help of 
John M. Millikin and William Bebb, another Hamilton law firm. 

In an effort to give John Woods an idea of how matters 
stood, Bishop wrote to him, on June 20, 1835. His letter reads: 


Dear Sr: The amount of my responsibilities on account of W. W. Bishop 
is nearly as follows— 


Doll 
Note in Hamilton Bank Due 20th June 500 
Note in Lafayette Bank [Undecipherable date] 363 
Note to Gregg & Elliott, Philadelphia, Franklin Bank 350 








(due June 6/9) 1213 


If it is agreeable to you I would wish the amount to be levied on 
rinters Press and Type 
the Bindery 
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the profit acruing to W. W. Bishop from the firm of Bishop and 
Noble, and the house & lot on which the Book Store & Printing is— 





Mr. McGhee’s claim is 750 
Carpenter’s bill for work done 300 
Materials on the ground which must be paid for say 200 
Corey & Fairbank of Cincinnati, Commercial Bank, 299 .53 


(due 24/27 June) 1529.53 [1549.53] 


This same if it is agreeable to Mr. McGhee I would wish to be levied on 
the New House & Lot on which it stands— 
With an arrangement of this kind I am confident that the house may be 
finished & brought onto market by ist Oct & that the business of Bishop 
& Noble may be carried on and every claim and every dollar against 
W. W. Bishop and against Bishop & Noble paid on One Year from this 
date. 
Sincerely Yours 
R. H. BrsHop. 


Bishop hoped that matters could be arranged out of court, 
and felt that Woods should have been able to take care of things 
in that way. On July 25, 1835, he again wrote: 


My Dear FRienp: 

I acknowledge that I have had some very harsh thoughts and have 
uttered some very no doubt improper expressions as to the attachment 
which has been fixed in favor of Mr. McGhee. I cheerfully however re- 
ceive your explanation and wish you now to act with Mr. Bebb—in harmony 
if possible—the whole matter put forth under the contract of a commis- 
sioner—or commissioners—that additional expense of continued suits and 
advertisements may be avoided. 

Sincerely Yours, 
R. H. BisHop. 


About the first of November, 1835, he wrote to McGhee and 
Hayden, as follows: 


GENTLEMEN : 

The claims which you two have upon the estate of W. W. Bishop, 
now under attachment, form about the one third of the just claims of other 
creditors. I have seen nearly all of the other creditors or their authorized 
agents, and find that could you two be satisfied, there will be no difficulty in 
making a liberal and equitable arrangement with every one of them. I 
propose therefore to you— 


1. To take the whole of the property now under attachment at the value 
put upon it at said attachment. 

2. To have payment made to every one who has a just and legal claim 
against said estate, in one year from the first of January next, with six 
per cent interest, or sooner, if the property can be profitably disposed of at 
an earlier date. 
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3. To give my individual legal obligation that, should I live two years from 

the present, payments shall be made, to pay every individual the balance 

of whatever may be due him on his original claim. 

4, That one or both of you should act as assistants or Trustees with myself 

in disposing of said property. 

5. That the debts that are due to W. W. Bishop be collected in any way 

which may be agreed upon and the proceeds appropriated immediately to 

the extinguishment of the debts against foresaid estate. 

6. That one half the expense incurred by the issueing of the attachment 

be paid by the creditors and the other half charged as a debt against the 

estate. 

I only add 

1, That if the attachment had not been issued, I am now confident that 

Mr. McGhee would have had his money in full by the first of last August, 
and 

2. That whatever may be the legal explanation of the matter, the oath 

upon which the attachment was procured, was morally to say the least 

of it a rash oath and not according to matter of fact. 

I make the whole of this statement in the honesty of my heart—the 
court is now in session—and if you and me agree—the whole matter may 
be spedily adjusted. 

With respect and affection, 

Sincerely Yours, 
R. H. BrsHop. 


The above was not written by Doctor Bishop, and the mis- 
takes in grammar and spelling must not be taken as his. He 
evidently did not finish the dictation, as he never used the term 
“affection” even when writing to his close friends, and assuredly 
that feeling did not exist for the gentlemen to whom the letter 
was addressed. It was best to have so important a communi- 
cation written by someone else, as very few were able to decipher 
Bishop’s writing. A couple of weeks later, he himself wrote to 
John Woods. 

Oxrorp, Nov. 14, 1835. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 


I find that I can make an equitable and liberal arrangement with all 
who have any past claims on the property of W. W. Bishop now under 
attachment, provided Mr. McGhee will withdraw his suit and have the 
matter taken out of court. Mr. McGhee says he cannot withdraw it with- 
out your consent. I hope you will see it to be both your duty & interest 
to give that consent. 

With respect, Sincerely Yours, 

Joun Woops, Esq. R. H. BisHop. 


And so began the work of making sales and collections. 
Peter Sutton, who, later, was treasurer of Miami University, 
was justice of the peace, and cooperated with the Bishops and 
their attorney. As soon as it became known that an attachment 
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had been made on the property of William Bishop, many sales- 
people tried to remember claims. As late as March 22, 1836, 
Abram Flagg paid Peter Sutton 12% cents to “prove” his bill 
of 75 cents, the price of two large and two small “arch bars.” 
Mr. Flagg may have thought that since William was away, no 
one would know that he was in debt to William. Mr. Flagg’s 
account was “not allowed,” and when William Bishop returned 
he brought suit against this gentleman. 

William Bishop returned to Oxford, disproving the statement 
that he was an absconding debtor. The burden of attending to 
the involved estate was too much for the elderly father, and 
when William learned what was taking place he returned. No 
one knew so well as he whether or not the claims against his 
estate were just. 

A study of the list of William Bishop’s creditors gives an in- 
teresting presentation of the difficulties in the life of an ordinary 
business man in the young State of Ohio. William had a wife 
and children for whom he was striving to establish a good home. 
He wished to build up a business in Oxford that would allow him 
and his family to enjoy such comforts as were afforded by the 
times. He had title to four lots in Oxford. The lot on Main 
Street he had sold to a “black man,” who had made part payment, 
and was ready to pay the rest as soon as William gave him his 
title. This lot was appraised at $150, and the place at High and 
Main Streets was appraised at $500. There was a shack used by 
the “black man” on the Main Street lot, and a small house used as 
the place of business'on High Street. The lots leased from the 
University in 1833 were in the new part of the village, across 
High Street from the campus. The lot on which the new house 
was near completion was appraised at $1100, while the adjoining 
lot was appraised at $150. 

The three letters quoted below may explain what action was 
taken concerning the real estate. 


Oxrorp, Nov. 16, 1836. 
Joun Woops. 


Sm. In the Bishop case I have to inform you, that I have an order 
on the Treasurer of M. U. for five hundred dollars ($500.00) which the 
Treasurer informs me will be paid so soon as the funds can be had, he 
says he expects to be able to pay it off this week. 

R. H. Bishop, Sen., wishes to know whether he will receives a part of 
this payment on demands that he is security on, and on some that he has 
become responsible for. 

The Schedule which he claims on stands thus $2700.00 is R. H. 
Bishop’s responsibilities as exhibited to me. 
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Since writing the above Joel Collins* called on me and wishes to know 
if I will let the lots attached in this case and sold to R. H. Bishop, be sold 
at Collectors sale and bought in by M. U., the Miami U. becoming re- 
sponsible for the payment of eleven hundred dollars. The Trustees of 
M. U. by a resolution passed at their last session agreed to purchase said 
lots, towit 289 & 290. And Collins would prefer letting said lots forfeit 
than to take a deed from Court. But if we would release our claim on 
lots 289 & 290 even when the purchase money on these two lots is paid 
we will not in my opinion have sufficient security for the payment of the 
balance of the property, as the ballance [sic] is of that kind that it is not 
good security for its own purchase money. 

You will please to inform me so I can let the Doctor know what 
course he must take (if any he can) to obtain a dividend on this payment. 

The first payment five hundred dollars I expect will be made this 
week, which will be taken or sent to you soon. After paying the rents on 
said lots if you think I had better do so. As it is now due and the lots 
are now advertised for sale, which they have done without letting me know 
anything of the matter, untill I seen the advertisement. But if the lots 
are sold at Collectors Sale I cannot see how I am to make a return of my 
proceedings in the case that will be Sattisfactory or correct. 

Peter SUTTON. 


Hamitton, Onto. Nov. 28rd, 1836. 
Dr Sr: 


Yours of the 16th Inst mailed on the 20th I recd. There can be no 
objection to the proposition of Judge Collins to let the lots be sold at the 
Collector’s sale provided he will become bound for the payment of the 
money. You say that he will become responsible for the payment of Eleven 
hundred dollars for the lots No. 289 and 290—I understood that Dr. 
Bishop was to pay the appraised value... . 


Thus began Woods’ letter to Sutton, and he continued at 
length, asking that he be sent a copy of Doctor Bishop’s agree- 
ment concerning his payments towards the debts. To this Sutton 
answered at once: 


Dear Sir. 


You say that you understood that Dr. Bishop was to pay the appraised 
value of the lots. You have forgotten the agreement of purchase by the 
Dr. which I exhibited to you after reciting the case proceeds as follows: 


“Therefore be it known that I the said Robert Bishop do agree to 
take said property on the following terms and conditions. That for the 
said inlots 289 & 290 I agree to give the sum of one thousand dollars, for 
the said part of inlot 72 the sum of five hundred dollars for the said 
Printing press and book bindery with the appurtenances thereto belonging 
the sum of five hundred dollars, for the said seven plate stove the sum 
of five dollars for the said Franklin stove the sum of twenty dollars, for 
the said sheet iron stove the sum of one dollar for the said printing paper 
the sum of fifty cents, and for the said lot of lumber the sum of fifty 


2 Joel Collins was Secretary of Miami University. 
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dollars making in all the sum of two thousand and seventy six dollars and 
fifty cents.” 


The above is Sutton’s copy of the agreement. He continued 
his letter by giving dates of proposed payments: 


You see by this extract that $1000 is all he agreed to give for lots 
289 & 290; and although he sold for $1100 he is still a considerable loser 
in the transaction, for he had the boards for which he gave $50.00 worked 
up in finishing the building, so that the work and lumber cost him more 
than his advance on the property. As to the disposition of the rest of the 
property attached, you will learn from the extract given, except inlot 62, this 
lot has not yet been sold nor can he find a purchaser for it under its present 
incumbrance. Since the return of W. W. Bishop I have let the matter rest 
waiting untill he should get able to attend to business, and then see if he 
would not release to the black man or make him a title that he would be 
sattisfied with. The black man says that he is ready to pay the ballance 
as soon as he can have a title. Say $35.00. 


As to the accounts I have collected but $22.60. And I think the 
Doctor has collected about the same amount. I presume that there will 
not be more than twenty dollars more collected as the principal part of the 
accounts are on students that have left. 


Yours 
Peter SUTTON. 


The college books do not record the purchase of the leases 
on lots 289 and 290 by William Bishop, nor the transfers made 
in 1836, but in the journal of the Board of Trustees it is stated 
that on September 29 of that year the trustees bought a house and 
two lots for the president’s residence, at a cost of $1100.00. James 
H. Rodabaugh, in his Robert Hamilton Bishop, states that Miami 
University purchased the property now known as the Bishop 
Home from Doctor Bishop because he was in need of money. At 
that time it was a one-story house with a basement; the second 
story was added by Robert H. Bishop, Jr., who secured his title 
to the homestead from the university in 1851. 


John A. Meeks, the carpenter employed by William Bishop, 
submitted his account as follows: 


Measurement 

To six days hewing 

To five days labour 

To 144 lights sash 11 by 16 
To half measurer’s fee 


Cr. by Book Account 
Balance 
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When William was able to take hold of the work, it was 
found that there was more than enough on the books against 
Meeks to offset that claim, and it was not allowed. 

Another claim was that of Ira F. Bigelow, the plasterer, 
whose bill shows how the charges were made. 


feet in 
East Front room 1036 0 
East Back room 878 8 
West Front room 1037 8 
West Back room 865 0 
Hall 922 6 
4739 10 
Divided by 9 4739 10 
Which leaves yards 526 5 
At 16 cts per yd 16 
8156 
526 
Price of 5ft 10in 11 
$84.27 
Credit by 45.25 





Which leaves due $39.02 


Mr. Bigalow’s claim was allowed, but the claims of James 
Stevenson for lumber; J. Stilson, for nails, basing boards, and 
“postage to date”; John Wright, notes; John DeCamp, note; Jo- 
seph Woodruff, tailoring; and Johnson & Co. were among those 
not allowed because of “‘set offs.” 

Jane R. Bishop loaned William $200 in 1831. This was paid 
with interest to date of settlement. Joel Collins had in his hands 
some money belonging to Cordelia Beeler. In April of 1834, he 
loaned $50 of this to William. One of the first requests made of 
John Woods by William Bishop was: “I wish you to pay in full 
that little demand due—Beeler.” 

W. H. Johnson’s bill for “halling sand for building, $4.45” 
was allowed, as was that of Wm. E. Chamberlin and Gurnsey Y. 
Roots. These last two gentlemen had a general store in Oxford, 
and were William’s close friends. They went his security for 
money he owed George R. Brown of Preble County, for “money 
advanced and goods sold.” This claim was allowed. 

William Bishop’s account at the store owned by Chamberlin 
and Roots, running from September, 1833, to October, 1834, 
amounted to $120, on which he had paid $76. Items on the state- 
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ment included nails, letter paper, trimmings, gloves, andirons, 
screws, fur collar, locks, grass rope, brush, oil, crackers, cheese, 
boots, and candles. 


There was also a small claim presented by Joseph G. Monfort. 
Other claims were for larger sums. McGhee was the represent- 
ative of an eastern firm, it appears, as also was J. E. McClellan, 
whose claim was for more than $300. Wright and Walker, a 
Cincinnati law firm, handled affairs for Leavitt, Lord, & Co., a 
New York publishing firm, whose claim was for $363. Elisha 
W. Chester, assignee for Corey & Fairbank, Cincinnati publishers 
and dealers in printers’ supplies, had a claim for about $300. 
Other claims were those of Hayden, the Bank of Hamilton (of 
which Woods was president), and the Cincinnati Type Foundry. 


The claims of Monfort and the Cincinnati Type Foundry 
give interesting details concerning William Bishop’s business in 
Oxford. He had a book bindery in connection with his printing 
business, but he did not do all the binding even of his own pub- 
lications. Monfort’s place of business was in Hamilton, Ohio. 
He furnished William with books at wholesale rates, and did 
binding for him. A statement of their business transactions dur- 
ing the year previous to the time William went to Illinois shows 
that Monfort’s work was done simultaneously with the same kind 
of work being done at the Bishop and Noble establishment. 


W. W. Bishop 
To J. G. Monfort Dr. 
April 10, 1834 To 2 Dialogues of Devils @ 67 cts 











$ 1.34 
To Binding Essays on Silk .37 
May 15, 1834 To 12 Elementary Readers 2.25 
Nov. 1, 1834 To 6 Natural Philosophy @ 66 2/3 4.00 
To 3 Watts on the Mind @ 37 1/2 1.12 
April 1, 1835 Binding 12 Bishops Logic @ 16 2/3 2.00 
Binding Mr. Weston’s Ch. Advocate 1.25 
Binding Lot of Books per contract 14.50 
Binding 312 Bishops Philosophy @ 20 cts 62.40 
Sundries from his books 128.77 
$218.00 
Cr. 
Sundries from his book 151.16 
Stock furnished for binding Bishops Philosophy 9.00 
$160.16 
Balance due J. G. Monfort 57.84 


The Cincinnati Type Foundry presented a claim for $71.56, 
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balance due on quite a large amount of business William had 
given them. On examining their itemized statement, William saw 
that they had not credited him with some type he had returned to 
them. He had not kept a memorandum of the “weight” of type 
he had secured from the Webster and Cameron Publishing Com- 
pany in Hamilton. In writing to Taylor Webster, William re- 
ferred to having sent him some En.‘lish type, taking Nonpareil 
in exchange, and asked Webster to state value of same to Bebb, 
so that gentleman would know how much to deduct from the Type 
Foundry’s bill. Webster replied that it had been “Burgeoice” and 
not Nonpareil, an unopened box, but the item and weight would 
have to be secured from the Foundry’s account against Webster 
and Cameron. Woods wrote to Guilford at the Foundry, stating 
the above facts, and asking that credit be given to William Bishop. 
Guilford replied that Bishop “certainly labors under some mistake 
if he is in earnest.” The bill was settled according to the figures 
given by the Type Foundry, although as late as July of 1837 Wil- 
liam Bishop contended that the Type Foundry owed him a credit 
of “about $50.” 

Bishop and his sons worked with Woods and Sutton to make 
sales and collect money to pay the creditors. Robert Bishop, Jr., 
joined his father in a pledge to pay William’s debts, and trans- 
ferred a lot of his own to Hayden, as a $500 credit on Hayden’s 
claim against William. The claims were not altogether William’s 
personal affair. When he went west, most of McGhee’s money 
was left in the hands of ‘his business partner, Noble. 

In October of 1837, William Bishop wrote to Woods: 


I hereby send you a statement of the offsets to meet my debts, which 
you would do me and I suppose my Creditors a favor to transmit each 
of them a Copy. As most of them suppose I undoubtedly left them to 
catch what they could, a little explanation from you would satisfy them 
to the contrary. ... There is also my Printing office which I wish to 
present to my brother, but which is not withheld from my Creditors if it 
is necessary to sell it—also 640 Acres of Land in Illinois—also my case 
vs Noble which I will let them have at 50 per cent discount if they want 
to speculate. 


When the attachment was made, the books showed that there 
were outstanding accounts amounting to $1344.59. After about 
three years Sutton reported collections of $83.41. More than this 
was eventually collected, but many of the accounts were a total 
loss. There is no way to tell which of the names on the books 
were those of students, but in the list are found the names of 
many of the most prominent people of the day. It may be well to 
preserve the list: Samuel Armstrong, Thomas Armstrong, John 
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Arthur, Barrows and Hills, Samuel Bennet, Ira Bigalow, E. 
Bishop, R. H. Bishop, Willson Blane, J. R. Brown, John B. 
Camel, E. Chamberlin, Cole, Chs. Creed, John M. Crothers, E. El- 
liott, Farnsworth, E. H. Flint, J. R. Gibson, George Goble, Daniel 
Gollman, John M. Gordon, Washington Grant, Lyman Harding, 
C. B. Harrison, W. & J. Harrison, Wm. Hills, Frederick Hoover, 
Hotchkiss, Mrs. Irwin, Joseph C. Junk, C. F. Kellog, McCormac, 
McDonald, Mrs. McGonigle, Alexander McKinney, H. B. Mayo, 
John A. Meeks, Miami University, Stephen Minor, Joseph Mon- 
ford, P. Monford, James Montgomery, B. F. Morris, B. R. Neal, 
Wm. Parsons, Albert Phipps, Mr. Pipen, Frederick Pope, Wm. C. 
Rogers, W. S. Rogers, John Rollins, W. Rock, Alanson Roots, G. 
Y. Roots, Miss Schooley, J. W. Scott, Hugh Short, Wm. Sillers, 
Snowden, Thomas Smith, John Starr, David Stewart, Stout, 
Thomas E. Thomas, Thomas Townsly, Benjamin Trotter, Mr. 
Ustick, VanMater, John Walker, John Watterman, Wardwell, C. 
Webster, G. G. White, Thomas Willson, Joseph Woodruff, Fay- 
ette Wordsworth, Chas. Warthington, John Wurtz, and Philip 
Young. 


When the sales were all made it was found that there was 
enough to pay forty-five cents on the dollar; but, as Doctor 
Bishop’s earlier statement showed, he pledged that the debts should 
be paid in full. As collections were made, the more pressing debts 
received first attention. When, in July of 1838, Wright and 
Walker received the dividend on Leavitt, Lord, & Co.’s claim, they 
wrote to Woods asking when they could expect to receive the bal- 
ance, to which the reply was: 


I fear that it will be some time before the balance can be collected 
from R. H. Bishop. He has no property and depends entirely upon his 
salary for the support of his family and to pay the debts for which he is 
bound as the security of his son. He assures me that the whole of his 
salary over the sum necessary to support his family with the most rigid 
economy shall be faithfully appropriated to the payment of the claims. 


After three years of hardship and anxiety Doctor Bishop 
wrote to John Woods: 


MY DEAR FRIEND: Finding that I cannot either collect some three or four 
hundred dollars which are at present due to me, mostly in small sums— 
or borrow to the sum of five hundred dollars—I am induced to make a 
proposal to you in order to have the affairs of W. W. Bishop, as far as you 
and I are concerned, settled up. 


I will give you my note for the whole balance due from me on account 
of contract for the property—payable in six months from the first of 
March, 1838. 
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Or—I will give separate notes to each individual creditor to be 
lodged with you to the amount of his share on the dividend, payable in 
six months from Ist of March, 1838. 

I have been living and supporting my family for the last eighteen 
months at the rate of $300 per annum—and have in this way paid off a 
considerable amount of the responsibilities to which I was liable at the 
commencement of this affair—And if my life and health should be con- 
tinued another eight months, and the ordinary blessings of Heaven attend 
me and mine, I will not need to ask indulgence from any man on earth as 
to money matters. 

The Property still under attachment might I presume be sold to bring 
the money, for which I am responsible; but even in that case the payments 
could not be made sooner than what I now propose—and besides, my son, 
Robert, having just begun to do something like what is called a living 
business, needs it—to take it from him would be to throw us all back 
again to where we were two years ago. 

We still intend, bona fide, to pay every individual (with only one 
exception) having any claim upon W. W. Bishop. We only ask to be 
considered and treated as honest men. 

Sincerely Yours, 
R. H. BisHop. 


HAMILTON, June 5, 1838. 
Dear Sr: 

Your letter of the 24th of March, proposing to pay in six months 
from the first of March the balance due for the property according to your 
contract with Esq. Sutton, I duly received and I am willing to close the 
business in that way. I presume it would be proper for your son Robert 
to join with you in the note as he has the property in possession. 

You will see by the accompanying statement that the balance due is 
$627 .60 with interest from the first of March last—making $646.41 on the 
first of September for which you will draw the note payable to me and 
I will at once pay off the dividend upon all the claims in my hands. If 
you hand the note to Esq. Sutton his receipt shall be valid and it can be 
entered on your contract. If you cannot pay the whole sum in September 
a part of it may stand for two or three months longer. 

Sincerely Yours, etc. 
Joun Woops. 


The claim which Bishop refused to pay, without stating his 
reason, was that of Corey and Fairbank, for whom Attorney 
Elisha W. Chester of Cincinnati was assignee. When Woods 
made his final statement, January 12, 1843, Chester had been paid 
nothing, although his claim had been allowed. 

In business transactions of a century ago counterfeit money 
often made an appearance. Sutton evidently did not notice that 
he had received some such money, for he sent it on to Woods, 
who was more observing, and promptly returned the same. The 
“five-dollar bill supposed to be counterfeit” was replaced. 
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When a man serves and achieves he must pay the price of 
jealousies, criticisms, and having all his private affairs aired. 
Broad minded Robert Hamilton Bishop, with a keen understand- 
ing of young men, was too far ahead of his times to be thoroughly 
satisfactory to the less liberal trustees. Before the dividends were 
paid on the claims against his son’s estate, Bishop was forced from 
the president’s chair, and given a new department at less than an 
ordinary professor’s salary. Long before the debts were all paid, 
he had dropped from Miami University, but found peace for his 
last days at Pleasant Hill, where he took a position in Farmer’s 
College. 

The story just told, many points of which are not clear, is 
the story of one of the hardest ordeals in Bishop’s life of service, a 
life beset with many trials. The last years at Oxford would have 
been far from peaceful, even without the added misfortune of his 
son’s difficulties. He wrote in his private Weekly Journal many 
an expression of grief over his eldest son, who cared little for 
either the Old or New School Presbyterians, or any other re- 
ligious denomination ; but he never lost faith in his son’s honesty, 
and it was a terrible blow to learn that others did not altogether 
share this faith. Early in 1837, he wrote in his Journal: “I 
am again a Bankrupt as consequence of the bad management of 
my son, William.” William helped untangle the accounts, but he 
did not stay long in Oxford. 

Is it unkind to the memory of Doctor Bishop to dwell upon 
the details of these troublous times? There is nothing in con- 
nection with the story to detract from the Doctor’s high reputa- 
tion. He was justly indignant at the inconsiderate actions of 
some of the creditors, but he did not try, under the protection 
of the law, to avoid paying in full everyone to whom money was 
owed. At the same time, he shrewdly avoided having anyone take 
advantage of him in his financial difficulties, and endeavored to 
save from the wreck something for his namesake son, who carried 
on at Oxford and Miami with honor to his father’s memory. 

That is the high spot of this story. The whole affair, petty 
little detailed accounts and all, gives an illuminating picture of 
the times; but there is one outstanding feature which makes the 
story differ from most of the stories with a similar setting. Wil- 
liam Bishop’s predicament did not mark him as being much differ- 
ent from many of his contemporaries. Usually, the person so in- 
volved gave up, and started life anew in some other locality. Wil- 
liam Bishop left Oxford, but he had something to start on. Rob- 
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ert Hamilton Bishop’s fine character and the assistance he re- 
ceived from Miami University saved a place in Oxford for the 


Bishop name, and saved to Oxford the beautiful Bishop 
homestead. 











THE INFANT SCHOOL THAT GREW UP 





By JosEPHINE E, PHILLIPS 





One hunded years ago the first “child’s garden” was opened 
by Herr Friedrich Froebel, in the little village of Blankenburg in 
Germany. To Froebel belongs much credit for the development 
and spread of the kindergarten idea. He saw that the education 
of a child should begin much earlier than the customary school 
age—six or seven years—and that play should be incorporated in 
that education. He declared that “the ability to think and to do, 
rather than mere acquisition of knowledge, should be the aim of 
the school.” 

Froebel was admittedly indebted to Johann Heinrich Pesta- 
lozzi for many of his ideas, but it is perhaps not generally realized 
that while he was working out his plans in Germany a similar 
movement of great importance was going on in this country, 
traceable also to Pestalozzi. With this movement came the found- 
ing of infant schools, which preceded by more than thirty years 
the opening of the reputed “first kindergarten in the United 
States,” that which was established in Watertown, Wisconsin, by 
the wife of the famous German refugee, Carl Schurz, in 1856. 

So far as is known, only one of these infant schools has had 
continued existence to the present day. It is the one started in 
1830 by Rev. Luther G. Bingham, the Presbyterian pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Marietta, Ohio. The name is 
now Marietta College. 

The rapid metamorphosis from Infant School to Institute for 
Education, to Institute of Education, to Marietta Collegiate In- 
stitute and Western Teachers’ Seminary, to Marietta College, in 
the brief period of five years is fairly breath-taking. The story 
is to be read, not in books or records, but in the advertisements 
and other items of the newspapers of the period. 

Various historians of the college have liked to link its name 
with that of Mus!cingum Academy, which had its beginnings in 
the little settlement of Marietta in 1797, almost as soon as Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne’s victory released the pioneers from danger 
of Indian attacks. There is, however, no such connection by de- 
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scent, lineal or lateral. The late Professor Arthur G. Beach, au- 
thor of A Pioneer College, a History of Marietta, was not igno- 
rant of the facts, but they are somewhat glossed over in his ac- 
count of the founding: “Many friends of Marietta have advo- 
cated this claim of an earlier date for the College with a view to 
adding to its age and honor.” 


It adds certainly as much to its honor, if not to its age, to 
show the roots of Marietta College where they really were; 
namely, in the progressive educational movement which was the 
basis of the Infant School, a movement which was lost sight of 
for a time, but which has emerged in these latter years with real 
dynamic. 

A general understanding of the ideals of the Infant School 
may be obtained from the following quotation from the Journal 
of Education, which appeared in American Friend & Marietta 
Gazette in 1829: 


The object of infant schools is to effect something for the intellectual 
and moral improvement of young children, by methods harmonizing with 
the cultivation of health, and the immediate gratification of the propensity 
for enjoyment at that early age... . 

Healthful exercise and play and intervals of rest are judiciously 
interspersed with mental occupations and sometimes these are united in a 
peculiar form of amusement. The direct instruction by the teacher is 
imparted chiefly in conversation, enlivened by question and answer, and 
so managed as gently to guide the infant mind to useful thought without 
denying it the animating consciousness of its own voluntary action. 

The cultivation of good dispositions being the great object of these 
schools, every lesson is made as far as possible to subserve this great 
point; it is to this end also that so much attention is devoted to the present 
happiness of the children. The intellectual instruction given in the infant 
schools is carefully adapted to the capacity and circumstances of child- 
hood. The teacher makes it his endeavor to render every subject familiar 
to his scholars by full and interesting explanations and by appropriate 
questions, and in all cases in which it is practicable by resorting to visible 
objects or to representations of them. The memory is charged with 
nothing which is not rendered intelligible or applied in some practical way. 
Even the elementary tables of arithmetic are learned in useful and pleasing 
forms; and not unfrequently the repetition of them is performed along 
with some active bodily exercise, to the movements of which they are 
recited in measured time. 

The result of all these arrangements is, as might naturally be expected, 
an overflowing happiness on the part of the children and much gratification 
to the teacher. The irksomeness of subjection is lost in cheerful, voluntary 
compliance, produced in great measure by sympathy: and the sternness of 
control is displaced by the air and manner of affectionate interest. 

A predominating spirit of affection becomes visible throughout the 
school, and the first steps in education are made to increase rather than 
check the pleasures of childhood. 
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Such objectives as these would do credit to the modern kin- 
dergarten and nursery school. Further details of the Infant 
School Plan appeared in the Cincinnati Christian Journal during 
that year, 1829. The physical requisites were a spacious school 
room, a supply of the proper materials for instruction, and teach- 
ers who are “active and thinking.” Love is stated as the funda- 
mental principle of the plan. The habit of observation was to be 
especially cultivated. “The common schools, on the contrary, 
deaden the faculties of the children by obliging them to commit 
to memory the observations of others, few of which they 
comprehend.” 


Most scrupulous exactness is required in the habits and cleanliness 
of the children. ... But few books are wanted; it is better to excite them 
by external objects. Pictures are preferred to books. The children are 
allowed several hours to play, and are provided with playthings that promote 
exercise and combine with it as much instruction as possible. .. . 

Infant schools have been established and are in successful operation 
in most eastern cities from Portland, Maine, to Savannah, Georgia. 


One of the most surprising statements regarding these schools 
is: “Where no obstacle presents itself, 150 is considered the most 
desirable number of pupils for a school—it is better increased than 
decreased.” 


Bingham’s first letter concerning the Marietta Infant School 
appears in the American Friend & Gazette for April 10, 1830. 
Already he had seventy-five pupils. 


The terms are two dollars and fifty cents per quarter. Scholars will 
be received of any age between three and twelve years. Some even older 
than this will be received, if their previous education does not unfit them 
for being benefitted here. Also some have been and will continue to be 
added, younger than three years, if the health and maturity of the pupil 
seem to justify it. 


Later announcements give the age limit as “two years old and 
upwards.” 


I am happy to say [the report continues] that the Infant School meets 
with the very general approbation of our citizens and has already secured 
the confidence of the community in general. If any have doubts I am 
fully persuaded that they will vanish with one hour’s personal observation 
of the operation of the school. The mode of instruction is entirely new; 
but not more new than the plan of government which is adopted, and 
which is found to be more efficient than any other. All corporeal punish- 
ments are excluded. 

It is my intention, if ever the school more than pays the expenses 
incurred and the salaries of the teachers to whom I am personally respon- 
sible, to expend any surplus funds in adding continually to the apparatus 
for the benefit of the school. 
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The prospects of the school must have been flattering for by 
the following September the school had expanded to four depart- 
ments. It was renamed the Institute for Education, and besides 
the Infant School contained a Primary School, a High School, 
and a Young Ladies’ School. There was in addition, a Writing 
School “taught in a room fitted up for the purpose as a distinct 
branch of instruction.” 

In the Infant School, as before, the pupils would attend to 
spelling, defining, reading, first principles of geography, arith- 
metic, etc. “An extensive apparatus has been provided. Parents 
are at no cost for the means of instruction, such as books, maps, 
charts, spelling cards, natural history, prints, and other means of 
illustration.” 

In the Primary School the parents were obliged to provide 
such books, stationery, slates, etc., as were needed. Grammar was 
taught in addition to the continuation of the subjects begun in the 
Infant School. 

The High School was intended to be “equal to the best 
Academies and High Schools of the East. For this purpose an 
extensive apparatus has been purchased, at an expense of about 
$200.” This material consisted of one set each of chemical, geo- 
metrical, astronomical, and philosophical apparatus—including the 


air pump—and one set of 

large and elegant Maps, the most recent and complete that have been 
offered to the public, and exhibiting the entire surface of the Earth. The 
map of the United States is the most valuable that has ever been published, 
and exhibits all the recent surveys, rail roads, canals and internal improve- 
ments, together with views of seven of our largest cities and maps of 
their environs, and many items of information. 


All this apparatus was to be for the use of the Young Ladies’ 
School, also. “All experiments will be performed before the two 
schools combined, but in all other respects their institution will 
be entirely distinct, and they will occupy apartments which have 
no necess2ty connexion with each other.” 

A witness to an examination in the Infant School furnished 
the following testimony: 


The School readily answered questions respecting some articles which 
they had not before seen, and told the origin of the several parts, whether 
it was animal, vegetable, or mineral. In Chronology, they gave the general 
divisions of time, the periods, principal events, and dates. In Astronomy, 
they gave the names of the primary and secondary planets their distance 
from the sun, magnitude, times of revolving, etc. These things were 
explained to them by means of a simple orrery. It was truly gratifying 
to see these children in their ready answers, manifest so much knowledge 
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on these subjects. But it was in Geometry that their answers most struck 
me with surprise. They defined the terms and applied them to triangles, 
circles, arcs, chords, cubes, cones, pyramids etc. with astounding readiness. 
I am confident that these children had acquired a greater amount of 
knowledge in one quarter than is usually acquired in common schools in 
twice or thrice that time. Do any ask how this can be done? Let them 
come and see the means. . . . They will find that children here learn things, 
and not names merely, . . . they will also find a system of government which 
is suited to produce the happiest results. It is strictly parental and free 
from all corporeal punishments. Good order is maintained, and not by 
severe appeals to the bodily senses, but by bringing the motives to right 
conduct to bear on the child’s sense of what is proper and right. 


Bingham by this time had asked permission to erect a build- 
ing on the rear of the church lot, for the housing of his Infant 
School. The request was not granted, for certain reasons of ex- 
pediency, but the Church Society passed a resolution approving 
the school. Another suitable location was found, and on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1831, the following letter signed by “A Stranger” was 
directed to the editor of the American Friend & Gazette: 


Dear Sir: I lately received a polite invitation to attend the examina- 
tion of the various departments of instruction in the “Institutes of Educa- 
tion” in this town—and really the exercises were conducted in such a 
manner that the highest honor and credit are due both to the enterprising 
and indefatigable instructors, and also to the interesting pupils committed 
to their charge. 

My first visit was to the Infant and Primary School. The children 
(some apparently not more than 4 years old) answered questions that have 
puzzled many an aged mind. They drew maps, read, sung, and in short 
performed the whole of their duty with surprizing accuracy and facility. 

The High School next attracted my notice; and here the pupils 
reflected highest credit on the active exertions of Dr. Brown. They seemed 
to possess a perfect knowledge of the various branches taught there. 

But the most interesting department was the Young Ladies’ School. 
Here not one fault could be detected in the most minute points—and I 
was a witness to the strictness and inpartiality with which a rigid and 
close examination was conducted. Geography, Philosophy, Grammar, Com- 
position, &c. were all brought before our notice, and were convincing 
proofs of the utility of this excellent institution. The writing of the young 
ladies was exhibited and reflects great credit on the exertions of the in- 
structor thereof. 

Now, Mr. Editor, do not imagine that I say this, blinded either by 
partiality or self-interest. No, sir, I am a stranger about to leave town, 
and I cannot do otherwise than express my sincere feelings . . . and in my 
opinion, the thanks of the parents and friends of the scholars are indeed 
due to the Principal for the liberality with which he has endowed the 
establishment with excellent apparatus. 


In this same issue of the American Friend & Gazette there 
appears an advertisement of the Institute of Education which in- 
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cludes the notice that “Fuel, cleaning of Rooms, &c., are at the 
expense of the pupils.” And a further innovation: 


There is a system of exercises, called Calisthenics, suited to promote 
health, graceful motion, and agreeable manners, taught in the best Ladies’ 
Schools at the East, and which are considered very important in physical 
education, which Miss Spaulding proposes to teach to such of her pupils 
as may desire it, for the extra charge of one dollar—only one-third of the 
charge at Ipswich. 


There were now thirty-six pupils from out of town, and 
Bingham announced that several more families were willing to 
open their homes to receive pupils as boarders. The weekly 
charge for the youngest children was seventy-five cents. This 
was increased to as much as a dollar and twenty-five cents, de- 
pending on the “maturity and habits” of the boarder. 


The apparatus was described more completely: 


Geographical—large and elegant maps, and seven Globes, large and 


small 

Geometrical—Diagrams, Solids, &c. 

Philosophical—All the Mechanical Powers, Hydrostatic Bellows, Air 
Pump, Forcing Pump, Condenser, Apparatus for showing the Philosophy 
of Steam Power, Apparatus for showing the mechanical proportion of 
Fluids, Microscopes, &c. 

Chemical—Pneumatic Cistern, Compound Blowpipe, Pyrometer, Flex- 
ible and Glass Tubes, Iron Cylinders, Flasks, Retorts, Gasometers, &c. &c. 

Astronomical—Orrery, Tide Dial, Instruments for showing the causes 
of Eclipses, and change of seasons, Celestial Globes, Diagrams, Telescopes, 
&c. A London Telescope has just been received at the cost of $100, which 
is a highly finished and elegant article. 


For the benefit of those who might be interested in the work 
of the summer quarter, 1831, the founder and head of this In- 
stitute of Education described in detail the aim, scope and 
methods : 


In many of its features this is unlike any other Literary Institution 
in the Western Country. Its plan is broad. It is founded for the benefit 
of the whole community, and it proposes its advantages to the acceptance 
of all. Here parents in the West generally may send their children for 
acquiring an education during any length of time they please. Whoever 
examines our plan will see that the Institute takes the child in his infancy 
and carries him through every stage of study up to manhood, till he is 
fitted to enter upon the business and pursuits of life... . 

It has been our earnest wish and design to bring the advantages of the 
Institute as much within the reach of the poor as the rich, so that all classes 
may be partakers in its benefits. We have adopted measures to effect this 
most desirable object. These arrangements we wish to make known to the 
public under several particulars. 
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Prices oF TUITION 


These have been put as low as can possibly be afforded, and we intend 
that the tuition and advantages shall be richly worth what is charged. For 
Ladies the prices have been reduced, while for the Young Men they have 
been raised. In the other Departments they stand as they were—the tuition 
and contingent expenses being added together. These charges are lower than 
in any similar institution in the land. In other towns around us $5.00 and 
$6.00 are charged, where there is only one teacher and no apparatus. Here 
we have at least $500 worth of apparatus and seven Teachers, who devote 
their whole time to giving instruction, and who must live by their labor. 
Besides, Lectures which are expensive will be statedly delivered. To any re- 
flecting mind it will be evident that these charges cannot be less. 

But to any indigent student we will remit a part or the whole of the 
tuition, as the case may be. We have done this, and shall continue this 
course. 

If any enter either of the higher Departments, in order to qualify 
themselves to become teachers, and are unable to pay their tuition, we will 
wait upon them until they have had an opportunity to earn it. 


Booxs 


We shall keep on sale such books as are used in the studies of the 
several departments, which we will dispose of at a small advance upon the 
wholesale price, so as to diminish as much as possible this part of the ex- 
penses of the scholars. We have no man’s interest to consult in the text 
books which we adopt. We feel bound to our patrons to select the best. To 
this end we hold correspondence with some of the most distinguished Teach- 
ers in the East, and thus have the judgment of others, as well as our own, 
upon the merits of different authors. 


LoANING LiBRARY 


This is composed of such books as are used in the higher departments. 
And the object, in establishing it, is to loan books on a small charge for the 
use of them, to those who feel unable to purchase. To those who wish to 
make use of the Library, the expense for books will be a mere trifle. In 
cases of great indigence, we will give the use of books without any charge. 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


The demand for well qualified teachers has induced us to found a 
Teachers’ Department. . . . To those who will take a thorough and full 
course, every encouragement will be given. We believe that this will be an 
important department, and that numbers will enter it with this field of use- 
fulness in view. 

Manvat Lasor 


We wish as much as possible to encourage young men, who resort 
here for the purposes of education, to spend a portion of each day in some 
kind of manual labor. This will enable them to pursue their studies with 
more health, vigor and success. Those who desire it may defray a part, or 
even the whole of their expenses. A few here are now doing this... . 
We are now engaged in fitting up rooms in the basement story of the Insti- 
tute, to give to all who desire it an opportunity to engage in some kind of 
mechanical labor at stated hours each day, and the proceeds of their labor 
they can apply to what purposes they see proper... . There are opportunities 
for those who prefer it, to engage in agricultural and horticultural labor 
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in some of the families in the town. . . . Thus the Young Men’s Department 

will be to many a Self Supporting School, and a liberal education will be 

— the reach of every young man who possesses health enough to 
or. 


The Young Men’s Department was receiving particular at- 


tention at this time. Here 

youth may resort to qualify themselves for any pursuit in life. Here they 
may attend to those branches of study which shall fit them to occupy with 
more intelligence and respectability the work-shop, the counting-room, and 
the field. They may here qualify themselves for the study of either of the 
professions, or prepare for College, or for an advanced standing in College. 
Or they may pursue what is termed a modern course of study, and make 
themselves masters of living languages, instead of those which are obsolete. 
A modern course of study will be laid down for those who wish to enter 
upon it, similar to that which has been adopted in Amherst College. 


The young men soon formed a Manual Labor Association, to 
expedite their work and business transactions. Labor was to be 
from five to seven o’clock each afternoon. There was a fine of 
6% cents for tardiness and 12%4 cents for unexcused absence. 
Tools could not be taken from the workshop; they could be 
ground only with the permission of Prudential Committee, or Su- 
perintendent, and failure to put them back in the places assigned 


called forth a fine of three cents. At the end of each day and 
week record was kept by a “steward,” of the work done by each 
pupil, and at the end of the quarter, after expenses were all paid, 
a dividend was declared, each man receiving according to his 
deserts. 


When the winter quarter began, December, 1831, two new 
subjects were introduced: Drawing, and Music, with lessons for 
performing on the “Piannoforte and Organ.” The Teachers’ De- 
partment was enlarged at this time, also, for requests for Com- 
mon School Teachers had come to the Institute from districts as 
mtch as sixty miles distant. The instruction was being speeded 
up, with special lectures, that some of the pupils might be pre- 
pared to go out and teach by the following summer or fall. 


Boarding quarters were becoming inadequate. Bingham 
stated: “We want at this moment two large additional Boarding 
Houses, capable of accommodating from 20 to 30 students each.” 
He also believed, that 
no place in the Western Country holds out greater inducements to persons 
abroad, who may desire to remove to a place favorable for the education of 
their children, than Marietta. It is a delightful place of residence on ac- 
count of its good health, pleasant situation, and character and manners of 
its inhabitants, as well as the intellectual advantages which it affords. It 
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would be a delightful retreat for persons and families from the South to 
spend the summer months. 


It seems possible that problems of discipline were arising, for 
a group of rules is made public, including the following: 

No scholar might be absent from his or her boarding-house 
on any evening, after the ringing of the study-bell, without the 
permission of a teacher. It was expected that some one of the 
teachers would always be present at the social visits of the 
students. No profane or indecent language might be used by any 
scholar. Every scholar was expected to attend the ordinary ex- 
ercises of the sanctuary on the Sabbath. Every scholar was re- 
quired honestly to report daily two and a half hours of study out 
of school. It was the duty of every scholar who knew of any- 
thing detrimental to the interests of the school—or of a scholar 
disobeying any rule without acknowledging it—to make known 
the facts to some one of the teachers. 

A plan called “The Budget” was instituted “to remove the 
restraints and embarrassments under which young writers labor, 
and to open the way for practical mutual improvement.” The 
Budget was a box in the schoolroom, into which might be dropped 
original “pieces” without the author’s name. 


Twice a week the Budget is opened and its contents read. All subjects 
relating to self-government, decision of character, public spirit, generosity, 
amusements, hints, monitions and the different ways of improving the mind, 
heart and manners, are here discussed. Through it also are discussed an 
almost endless variety of questions relating to the sciences and numerous 
other subjects. All the evils in school—all attempts of the scholars to evade 
the spirit of the rules, bad habits, besetting sins, and in short almost every- 
thing which affects the interests of the scholars are here noticed. The 
Budget serves as a mirror to reflect all the feelings and actions of the 
= “Budget Days” are hailed by the scholars with inexpressible 
delight. 


In March, 1832, barely two years after the founding of the 
Infant School, the need for more room became acute. Bingham 
and Mansfield French—one of the instructors who had become 
joint owner of the Institute—planned for a new building, to be 
seventy-five feet in length, forty feet in width, and three stories 
high. Their funds were sufficient for beginning this building but 
they did not have enough to complete and equip it. However, the 
Institute had become a community asset and they thought it might 
be possible to arouse community interest. A meeting was called, 
therefore, in order that all public-spirited citizens might ‘‘con- 
= in regard to some propositions which will be laid before 
them.” 
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The propositions met with immediate favorable response. A 
Board of Trustees was appointed and plans made for financing 
the erection of the new building, and the purchase of the Institute 
itself from Bingham and French. These men, however, remained 
in charge for some time, Bingham remaining a trustee until sev- 
eral years after he left Marietta in 1837. 

The Marietta Collegiate Institute and Western Teachers’ 
Seminary was chartered by the General Assembly of Ohio in De- 
cember, 1832. Its first catalogue had already been issued, de- 
scribing a Female Department, Teachers’ Department, Collegiate 
Department and Preparatory Department. The latter was now of 
academy grade. The Infant School seems to have vanished. It 
was not that it had died, however, so much as it was that it had 
grown up. Its great-grandchild was Marietta College, so named 
in a revised charter granted February fourteenth, 1835. 
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MARK TWAIN IN OBERLIN 





By Russet B. Nye 





On the night of February 11, 1885, the Union Library As- 
sociation of Oberlin, Ohio, presented readings by Samuel L. 
Clemens and George W. Cable as the third number of its annual 
lecture series. The Twain-Cable lecture took place in the First 
Congregational Church of Oberlin, where Clemens, according to 
a program of the entertainment now in the Oberlin College Li- 
brary, gave as his part of the evening readings of “King Soller- 
mun,” “The Tragic Tale of a Fishwife,” “A Trying Situation,” 
and a few shorter selections. Cable gave four readings from his 
novel, Dr. Sevier. The Oberlin appearance was but one of many 
for the two men, since they were on an extended tour which took 
them through the Middle West. 

No reference to Twain’s experiences during his short stay 
in Oberlin occurs in any of the published work concerning him or 
his life. Albert Bigelow Paine’s edition of the Letters shows no 
correspondence concerning his lecture, nor does his Mark Twain, 
the most complete biography. The reviews published in the Ober- 
lin newspapers disclose an hitherto unknown and unrecorded in- 
cident in an otherwise widely known career, an incident interest- 
ing in itself for the light it sheds on our knowledge of Clemens, 
and for the connection that it may establish between the Ohio 
town and one of Twain’s major short stories, The Man That Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg. 

Two days after the Twain-Cable lecture, a review of the en- 
tertainment appeared in the Oberlin Weekly News of February 13, 
1885. Cautiously worded, the review nevertheless makes it plain 
that the reaction of the Oberlin audience to Twain’s humorous 
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readings was not as favorable as it might have been, and that 
Cable had received the greater share of the applause. 


Cable, though not as universally known as Mark Twain, proved him- 
self the peer of his companion in the humourous, while he also excelled in 
the pathetic, at which Twain made no attempt. Twain added the peculiar 
force of his recitation to the humour of his compositions. 


The Oberlin Review, a college publication, took the same 
stand in regard to the respective merits of the two lecturers in its 
issue of February 21, 1885, phrasing its remarks in slightly 
stronger language. 


While Mr. Clemens’ writings lose nothing by being presented by the 
author, they hardly gain so much as do Mr. Cable’s. Some of Mr. Cable’s 
selections were as humourous as Twain’s, and his rendition decidedly better. 
Although many, to whom Twain’s humour was distasteful, were disap- 
pointed, the younger part of the audience enjoyed the entertainment im- 
mensely. 


Both of these reviews show a decided coldness on the part 
of the Oberlin audience toward Clemens’ part of the program. An 
even more conclusive lack of response is shown in an open letter 
sent to the Oberlin Weekly News, and published February 20, 
1885. ; 


Dear Epiror: 


Now that the people of this city have been so thoroughly humbugged, 
why not frankly own up and so possibly save other communities the morti- 
fication of being swindled? No doubt there are but few persons who do not 
admire Mark Twain’s writings, but as a lecturer, I think that at least four- 
fifths of the people who heard him in Oberlin will agree with me in saying 
that he is not a success. I believe that I express the mind of the large and 
intelligent audience that he undertook to entertain. I like to laugh, but I am 
provoked to think that so many laughed when there was nothing be = 


The sender of the letter was undoubtedly M. V. Rowley, a 
local merchant and a member of the town council, since his initials 
are the only ones appearing in a city directory of that year which 
agree. 

To this frankly hostile letter the program director of the 
Union Library Association replied in the next issue of the same 


paper. 
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EpITor : 


Since some dissatisfaction has been shown concerning the Twain-Cable 
lecture, it is necessary to remind those disgruntled members of the audience 
who have publicly expressed their disapproval that the program was offered 
primarily as an entertainment, in which we believe it was worthwhile. 
Although he proved to be not exactly what was expected, nevertheless Mr. 
Clemens is fully entitled to a just judgment. 


It is obvious from the above newspaper quotations that Twain 
was not well received by his Oberlin audience, either because he 
did not give the type of recitation which was expected of him, or 
else because the audience did not appreciate his type of humor. 
Furthermore, they did enjoy the sentimental readings of Cable, 
and expressed their preference publicly. It must have been evi- 
dent to Twain during the program, as it probably was after, from 
the reviews, that he was not a success in Oberlin. To Clemens, 
whose pride was easily touched, this must have been humiliating. 
The readings which he gave required his audience to be whole- 
heartedly with him, and any of those listed would be tremendous 
failures if the audience were not in the spirit of the evening, 
which they obviously were not. There can be little doubt that 
the people of Oberlin expected and desired something of the 
sentimental-didactic which Cable supplied and Clemens did not. 
The fact that the program took place in a church might have 
caused some to take offense at the exuberant humor of Twain. 
Whatever the reasons, it is clear that Clemens’ experience in Ober- 
lin was not a happy one, but rather one which could leave bitter- 
ness in the mind of the one offended. 

At the time of the publication of Mark Twain’s short story, 
The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg (1899) the rumor began 
that the town of Hadleyburg was Oberlin, and that the story was 
Twain’s way of taking revenge for his unhappy experience there 
of fourteen years before. The belief still exists in Oberlin. Ex- 
actly how and where it began is difficult to determine, but the story 
is coexistent with the publication of Twain’s tale of exposed hy- 
pocrisy, the townspeople remembering his visit and noting the 
parallel situations. There are some interesting and provocative 
parallels between Twain’s Oberlin experiences and the Hadley- 
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burg of the story. The beginning reminds one at once of Twain’s 
feelings at his cold reception, and of his probable reaction: 

But at last, in the drift of time, Hadleyburg had the ill-luck to offend 
a passing stranger, possibly without knowing it, certainly without caring, for 
Hadleyburg was sufficient unto itself, and cared not a rap for strangers or 
their opinions. 

Then, too, the description of Hadleyburg is highly reminis- 
cent of the Oberlin of the ’eighties: 

Hadleyburg was the most honest and upright town in all the region 
round about. It had kept that reputation unsmirched during three genera- 
tions, and was prouder of it than of any other of its possessions. It was 
so proud of it, and so anxious to insure its perpetuation, that it began to 


teach the principles of honest dealing to the babes. . . . Also, through the 
formative years, temptations were kept out of the way of the young people. 


The town of Oberlin had been founded as a religious and 
educational settlement in 1833, or approximately three genera- 
tions before the writing of the story, and since that time had had 
a wide reputation, which is still held, as an educational and re- 
ligious center. It is quite probable that Twain knew these things ; 
it would have been difficult for him to have visited Oberlin with 
its reputation escaping his knowledge. Again, it is important to 
note that the humiliation of the good people of Hadleyburg took 
place, ironically enough, in the village church, the scene of Twain’s 
own experiences some years before. 

Except for the internal evidence noted above, there seems 
to exist no more definite evidences of a connection between Oberlin 
and Hadleyburg. The fact that at the time of the publication of 
the story a connection was believed to exist, and that the belief 
still persists, serves as some evidence in itself. Then, too, if the 
story had been written with Oberlin in mind, could one expect to 
find any closer parallels than those already noted? To the people 
of Oberlin, for whom it was intended, the similarities were 
enough, as results show. Also, rabid anti-slavery agitation of 
some forty years before had made the town a highly-publicized 
community in the Middle West and East, and this fact, plus the 
town’s fame as a religious and educational center, would have 
made the intended connection even more apparent. As revenge 
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on Twain’s part for Oberlin’s lack of appreciation of his talents, 
if such was his intention, the story has been successful enough. 

The conclusion to be drawn is no doubt this: That Twain, in 
writing his story, remembered his experiences in Oberlin, and 
consciously or unconsciously allowed them to color his description 
of Hadleyburg. Beginning with the idea of a hypocritical, smugly 
conceited, and reputedly virtuous body of people as a basis for a 
story in which those people were to be exposed, his thoughts must 
have turned to Oberlin, as it had seemed to him fourteen years 
before, for a living example of what he wished to attack. 





NOTES ON THE OHIO HISTORY DAY ASSOCIATION 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary Meeting of the Ohio History 
Day Association was held at Park Place, the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Howard Jones, Circleville, Ohio, Sunday, October 3, 1937. 

Ohio History Day is usually held at Logan Elm State Park 
but because of rain, the first in the history of the celebration, the 
1937 meeting was moved into Circleville. The feature of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary was an Indian program arranged by 
Irene S. McKinley, chairman of the program committee for this 
meeting. Mr. John F. Carlisle, attorney, of Columbus, Ohio, 
acted as master of ceremonies for the occasion. The principal 
address was to have been given by William Fire Thunder, official 
representative to Washington of the Sioux Indians. He was un- 
able to leave his post on the reservation, however, and ir his 
place, Thomas White Cow Killer made the address. Thomas 
White Cow Killer has served for a number of years as one of the 
official representatives of the Oglala Sioux. His speech is pub- 
lished in full following these notes. 

Another portion of the program which attracted consider- 
able attention was the ceremony in which a Hopi baby, son of 
Chief Eagle Plume and Lone Deer, was “introduced to the 
cosmos.” At this ceremony, the child was given the name of Good 
Corn Harvester, according to tradition of the Corn Clan of the 
Hopi. The father and mother of the child originally lived on a 
reservation at Pine Ridge, South Dakota, but at the present time 
are employed in the Museum of the American Indian in New 
York City. 

The group assembled at the Jones home was also addressed 
by Hon. C. C. Crabbe. Indian music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by Mr. Richard L. Harris, Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. How- 
ard Jones, mother of the Ohio History Day Association, an- 
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nounced that the reception at the close of the program was to be 
the last public reception at the Jones home in connection with the 
Ohio History Day celebrations. The public reception had been 
a part of the celebration for twenty-five years. 


SPEECH 


Of “Pre San Wicxte” (THomaAs Wuirte Cow Kuter), Oglala Sioux 
At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Ohio History Day Association 
at Circleville, October 3, 1937. 


It is with greatest pleasure I come eastward to appear on this Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary, and to render that part that links with us as Indians. 
The North American Indians are distinct race of its own. We understand 
each other as tribe through sign language. We worship in unity, to the 
Great Spirit. We hold sacred this land as Mother, she provides for us all 
the necessity of life. We hold sacred those objects which are of complete 
circle; the World, the Sun, the Moon and similar object that appear by 
—* form of a circle, thus we lead our lives to eternity and life ever- 

sting. 

This day I stand before a great multitude of people; people who are to 
listen to my words of loyalty to the land we love. We have stood our 
grounds, but because of poor and inadequate equipment we lost great tract 
of lands until we are forced to occupy the present reservations. Many Great 
Chiefs have stood vigorously protesting the advance of white civilization, but 
they too have fallen and the generation of today no longer possess the Indian 
leadership of their grandfathers. Our battle is lost because the tribal teach- 
ing also has vanished and we are left alone to combat life’s destiny. My 
friends, too often you read and speak of us as savages, barbarian; we are 
standing for our rights and protecting our rights and our children, as that 
of Logan who sought revenge because of his people. We have self-govern- 
ment before the coming of the white man; no animal is killed unless food is 
needed. You have killed our games; you have taken the land by force. Now, 
you have conquered the desire of your people, you have tramped the sacred 
soil which once a race of people who stood for all mankind no longer exist 
here. While the clouds have passed rapidly overhead and the setting sun is 
gradually disappearing over the horizon the day is over for the old Indians. 
The Indian whose soul sings with the disappearing winds will continue on 
and on. We, the present generation, must adopt modern method to approach 
a point of attack in order to find our place in life. 

The general public has often wonder about the names of Indian and 
as to its meaning. There are names which relates to ceremony, or a name 
gained in battle because of bravery, while there are names which is bestowed 
upon an individual whose life must be guided because of the sacredness of 
the name. My great-great-grandfather has stood as a mark symbol in the 
tribe, as his name is known as Pte San Wickte, which means that he is the 
only person chosen to kill the sacred White Buffalo, when the warriors 
return from a hunting trip they would report their discovery to the head of 
the tribe. In order that an Indian possess such a name he must have all 
that is necessary to qualify for this honor; he must be a man that has 
leadership, courage, and the love of mankind. The Chiefs of the tribe go to 
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him for counsel. My grandfather possessed this name and later my father 
and I am the last to possess this name. I have received this honor on the 
reservation by my people when I return from the Philippines. While I may 
not have the chance to exercise the requirement I tried my best to live up to 
the meaning of this name, Pte San Wickte. I realize that I have the honor 
bestowed upon me, which means honesty and broad-thinking; not for myself 
alone but for my people. I have worked for their interest in handling their 
wishes in our Administration building on the reservation. I have also made 
a visit as a delegate to Washington, D. C., for their interest. I have had 
this name and it is my duty to uphold the symbolism of truth and honesty, 
nor will expose my weakness by falling into the hands of destruction and 
ruin. My duty through life is for the service of my people. Although I 
have sympathy with the Indians who come under different jurisdiction 
through my long years of service, I saw their need as well as the assistance 
of able students which they have but few. 


The traditions of the Indians as a whole is often broken because of 
the younger generations who would desert their people and wander out for 
their own interest and career and often return back to their people for 
sympathy. Too often the generation have been spoken of “as Indians going 
back to the blanket.” While it is true in one sense of the word, it is only 
the instinct of the Indian race that calls them back to their people. One 
would return from a long drawn-out studies of the courses ensumed[?] 
while attending university or college and upon their return they are criticized 
by the people as that of the white man, and urge them to adopt the method 
of the Indian life, exclaiming that their method is more adaptable than the 
white man. We must stop and think, for the old method of Indian tradition 
no longer exists, and does not meet with the present speed of American 
civilization. The Indian would insist that we should remain as Indian, as 
this covers all the practise of giving away gifts and we do not stop to think 
it is harmful for the race. One must think for the entire interest of all the 
Indians upon return from<school, with the intention of bringing the race 
upon their feet to adopt the method of self-saving and preserving their 
property for the use of their younger generation as they are the one to com- 
bat the task of living with their white brothers. I have often observe the 
reaction of the both sides of the problem; the Indian and the white man, for 
there is no method suitable for immediate remedy as the race as a whole 
must be considered, and in order that their generation must continue to cul- 
tivate this new method, the process is to treat each individual to the liking 
of their needs. I have had considerable talk with older people of the Sioux 
and it is regrettable to know that the race is gradually vanishing. When I 
speak of the vanishing race, I mean that the full bloods are not so many, 
while the mixed bloods are increasing rapidly. I regret that the value of 
the race is gradually decreasing. This is due to the old Indians who have 
passed away, who have taken with them the good of the people. I speak 
because we are in need of assistance or permanent guidance, other than po- 
litical from my white brothers to help protect the tribal traditions to pre- 
serve it for the interest of a race who once roamed this universe. I speak 
because of the great sacrifice which my people have rendered to the United 
States Government in providing land for the coming settlers who gradually 
took large tracts of land from the Indians and occasionally war exists be- 
tween the Indian and the settlers as they proceed westward. I speak because 
I know the core of my people and the shameful treatment by the Government 
in not fulfilling the treaties which is supposed to be the document of truth 
and in whose presence the Almighty God has also witnessed. Thus the 
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Government of our country which stands out to be the leading country in the 
World has broken the promise which so piously pledge to fulfill shall stand 
as a mark against a selfish race which today exists and this same race is 
now corrupting the great Government which rules us all! We stood as a 
distinct race whose principles are for the entire people but today it felt the 
effects of the government which is now under destruction and ruin. My 
friends what are we to do? There is nothing left for my race upon which 
they can rely for their interest; no government or organization could re- 
place the loss of my people. Too often I have heard songs of my people 
which is the only way to express their regret the loss of their Country, 
their hunting grounds and their games. 

We have contribute greatly to the success of the white man, their 
education of their children. We have fought for Old Glory with our white 
brothers on equal basis in the battlefield, and again to return to our reserva- 
tion, and work under hard pressure of freedom which you are enjoying under 
the Constitution of United States. I will conclude this message, not only of 
my people, but for the race which once exists upon your soil and have left 
their treasures as a memorial to the State of Ohio. 











BOOK REVIEWS 





A History of Kentucky. By Thomas D. Clark. Prentice-Hall 
History Series. Ed. by Carl Wittke. (New York, Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., 1937. 702p. $5.00.) 


To present in one volume a general history of Kentucky was 
the purpose of this book. In a concise narrative of the political, 
economic, and social development of the state Kentucky has been 
viewed as an important factor in the larger life of the Nation, and 
especially as a factor in the settlement of the South and West. 
Each chapter has been well fortified with a bibliography of use 
not only to the general reader but also to the researcher. 

Before the story begins the reader is acquainted with the 
physiography of Kentucky and with certain geographical influences 
on the state’s history. The story moves rapidly but interestingly 
through the English and French rivalries, the early settlement of 
Kentucky, the Revolutionary War, the Indian wars, and the move- 
ment for statehood. Succeeding chapters tell of the Burr con- 
spiracy, the Kentucky expansionists in the War of 1812, the state’s 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial development, and the po- 
litical struggles within the commonwealth, particularly between 
the rich landowners and the poorer classes, such as the bank, 
courts, and slavery controversies. 

Chapters on social and cultural history tell of the evolution 
of educational facilities from Mrs. Coome’s school at Fort Harrod 
in 1775 to the comparatively recent expansion of the University 
of Kentucky, the productions and influence of newspaper, periodi- 
cal, and book presses, and the awakening of an interest in art, 
architecture, literature, and music. While the rise of religious 
sects is not overlooked, their importance in the state’s history is 
perhaps not sufficiently discussed. 

The final pages deal with the economic revolution which ac- 
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companied the Civil War, the cut-throat competition between 
Louisville and Cincinnati, the expansion of railroads, the utiliza- 
tion of natural resources, and the development of the manufactur- 
ing industry, tobacco cultivation, and live-stock breeding. Also 
discussed are certain philanthropic and charitable enterprises, such 
as the temperance, women’s rights, and prison, labor, and social 
reform movements, and the political struggles since the Civil War, 
including agitation for the new Constitution of 1873, third party 
movements, the assassination of William Goebel, and the turbu- 
lent administration of Democratic Governor Laffoon. It seems, 
however, that the treatment of the period since the Civil War is 
too sketchy as compared to the rest of the book. 

Maps, illustrations, and a good index add to the understand- 
ing and utility of the text. The volume has an attractive cover 
and is well printed, typographical errors being found only on 


pages 208 and 641. 
James H. RopaBAucuH. 


Bibliographie des Deutschtums der Kolonialzeitlichen Einwander- 
ung in Nordamerika 1683-1933. By Emil Meynen. (Leipzig, 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1937. xxxvi+ 636p.) 


This extensive bibliography of the Pennsylvania-German 
element and their descendants, promoted by the Pennsylvania- 
German Society of Pennsburg, Pennsylvania, was compiled prin- 
cipally for research students. The 8,000 items listed in the bibli- 
ography were compiled from the catalogues -located in the prin- 
cipal libraries of Europe, the United States and Canada. The 
volume is arranged alphabetically by author under a subject 
system. 

This bibliography furnishes the essential materials for a com- 

prehensive history of the Pennsylvania-German element in North 
America. The first eighty-six pages of the bibliography contains 
a list of works which deal with the American and European back- 
ground of German settlement, emigrant ships and registers, re- 
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demptioners and indentured servants, German settlements in co- 
lonial Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and New England. 
Meynen also includes a few references on the neighbors of the 
colonial Germans, the Swedes, the Dutch, the English, and the 
Scotch-Irish. Then follows a list of works from which one may 
trace the expansion of the Pennsylvania-German element as far 
south as North and South Carolina and Tennessee, north to On- 
tario, Canada, and west through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. 
There are other sections in which are listed the principal works 
which treat of the participation of the Pennsylvania-Germans in 
politics, local and state administration, and in the wars in which 
the United States was a belligerent. With special regard for 
social and cultural history, the compiler lists the works which deal 
with the contributions made by the Pennsylvania-Germans to 
American religion, art, science, literature, and music. The last 
131 pages of the bibliography, besides containing a list of German 
guides, manuscript materials, genealogical institutions and socie- 
ties, lists 1786 family histories and biographies of Pennsylvania- 
Germans and their descendants. 

In examining the list of works cited in the bibliography one 
is amazed at its accuracy and completeness. There are, however, 
certain omissions of titles, especially in the sections listing trav- 
eler’s accounts of the Pennsylvania-Germans, and in the section 
listing the works dealing with the “Pennsylvania-German Part in 
the Winning of the West.” On the other hand, Meynen has pro- 
duced a bibliography so exhaustive that it is discouraging even 
to attempt to check it for omissions. The register of surnames and 
the index to authors facilitate the use of the work. 

Joun O. MarsH 





Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist; Selected Writings. 
Ed. by Herbert Anthony Kellar. Indiana Historical Collec- 
tions XXII. (Indianapolis, Indiana, Historical Bureau, 1936. 


Vol. II: 556p.) 


The first volume of Solon Robinson’s writings (1825-45) 
which was published in 1936 has been reviewed in this QUARTERLY, 
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Vol. XLV, p. 374. In the second volume selections from his writ- 
ings during the years 1846-51 are presented. In these years “Solon 
Robinson of Indiana” was continuing his extensive travels into 
the rural sections of all parts of the United States and Canada. 
While making these journeys he frequently contributed his acute 
observations to various newspapers and periodicals. These ar- 
ticles, as selected by Kellar, Director of the McCormick Histori- 
cal Association, are a source of valuable information to the eco- 
nomic and social historian. 

The calendar of 154 writings from which the 113 selections 
for this volume have been made include 106 from the American 
Agriculturist, published in New York, and others from the Cin- 
cinnati Daily Gazette, the Chicago Prairie Farmer, the Western 
Ranger, of Valparaiso, Indiana, the Richmond, Virginia Inquirer, 
the Indiana Sentinel, the National Intelligencer, the American 
Farmer, DeBow’s Review, the Southern Cultivator, of Augusta, 
Georgia, the Plow, of New York, the Northern Almanac (1851), 
and the Planters’ Pictorial Almanac (1851). There were also 
eighteen manuscripts published from the Amos Allman, Ewing, 
and Harry Robinson Strait collections. 

Among these writings are notes on the Cherokee Rose Hedge, 
seen near Natchez, and notes on fences, pork and bacon, uses for 
corn cobs, a “Visit to General Zachary Taylor at New Orleans,” 
manufacturing and cotton manufacturing in the South, negro 
slavery, the use of guano, strawberries, and many other topics. 
All selections are fully edited in footnotes. A sixteen-page bibli- 
ography pertaining to Robinson and an extensive index conclude 
the volume. 

James H. RopaBAuGH 





Sons of the Wilderness: John and William Conner. By Charles 
N. Thompson. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 
1937. Ix-+283p. Illus., maps. Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.) 


This little volume, as the title indicates, is essentially a bi- 
ography of a family and the part Richard Conner and his two sons, 
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John and William, played in the winning of the wilderness. Be- 
ginning with a résumé of Indian affairs in the years preceding the 
American Revolution, the author unfolds the familiar story of In- 
dian wars, British Indian policy following the expulsion of the 
French (1763), and the conditions on the frontier during and 
after the American Revolution. It is against such a background 
of western events that Thompson relates the story of the Conner 
family, their conversion by Moravian missionaries in Ohio, their 
settlement at Schoenbrunn, and finally the incidents of their re- 
moval, with the dispossessed Moravians, to Detroit by Major 
De Peyster, British commander at Detroit, who, with other British 
military leaders, was convinced that the Moravian Indians and 
their teachers were secretly aiding the Americans in their struggle 
for independence. The author traces with dramatic interest the 
incidents of their winter journey from Schoenbrunn to Detroit, 
the events in the trial before the British commandant, the removal 
of the Conner family to Lower Sandusky (Fremont), and later 
to New Gnadenhiitten, twenty miles from Detroit, where Richard 
Conner established a permanent home. 

John and William Conner, after spending the most impres- 
sionable years of their lives in the Moravian settlements in Ohio 
and Michigan, abandoned a settled agricultural life for that of the 
Indian trader. After some wandering along the northern frontier 
the brothers settled in the Indiana Territory. Both married Dela- 
ware Indians, engaged in trading, and served as Indian inter- 
preters and scouts before, during and after the War of 1812. 


The termination of the war was a transitional period not only 
in the history of Indiana, but also in the lives of the “Sons of the 
Wilderness.” Largely through the efforts of the Conner brothers 
the Delaware Indians were persuaded to sign the Treaty of St. 
Mary’s (1818) whereby the central portion of Indiana was sur- 
rendered to the United States. With the marriage of John to 
Lavina Winship, following the death of his Indian wife, and the 
marriage of William to Elizabeth Chapman, following the migra- 
tion of his Indian wife, Mekinges, and his hybrid siblings beyond 
the Mississippi, the ties which bound the Conner brothers to their 
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Indian life were gone. Both John and his brother William 
emerged from the wilderness to high positions in the newly cre- 
ated state of Indiana, the one to become the founder of Conners- 
ville (later to be designated as the county seat of Fayette County), 
one of the ten commissioners appointed to select a site for the 
permanent seat of government of Indiana, a member of the state 
senate, and later a successful Indianapolis merchant, the other to 
become the founder of Noblesville (later to be designated as the 
county seat of Hamilton County), a member of the general as- 
sembly, a railway promoter, and a charter member of the Indiana 
Historical Society. Both John and William, as sons of the wild- 
erness, and later as members of the legislature, helped to fashion 
a state “out of the primeval forest and virgin prairie.” 

Thompson has, with varying degrees of success, interwoven 
the narrative of John and William Conner with western and na- 
tional events. Unfortunately the author was unable to locate let- 
ters of the Conner family and the narrative is not as complete as 
could be desired. The lengthy classified bibliography which the 
author used during his five years of research is reasonably com- 
plete, although the omission of such well-known works as Samuel 
F. Bemis’ Jay's Treaty, Julius S. Pratt’s Expansionists of 1812, 
and Alfred T. Mahan’s Sea Power in Its Relation to the War 
of 1812, are surprising. Although the use of such works would 
probably have modified some of the author’s statements, they 
would not materially have changed his point of view. Aside from 
a slightly anti-British tone in the chapters dealing with the events 
leading up to the War of 1812, the author’s treatment is scholarly 
and impartial. The placing of the footnotes at the back of the 
book is inconvenient for those readers wishing to follow both 
notes and text. 

Some, of course, may doubt whether the Conners deserve so 
much attention. But the author, in his introduction, makes it 
clear that “ ‘historical understanding is perhaps advanced as much 
by the biographies of secondary individuals as by the reiterated 
accounts and appraisals of the lives of the truly great’.” 

Joun O. Mars. 
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Twelve Virginia Counties: Where the Western Migration Began. 
By John H. Gwathmey. (Richmond, Virginia, Dietz Press, 


1937. 469p. Illus.) 


Gwathmey, the author of Love Affairs of Captain John 
Smith, now turns his attention to twelve central Virginia counties 
which, he contends, furnished a majority of the “families who 
first settled west of the Alleghanies.” The twelve historic Vir- 
ginia counties under consideration are: Albemarle, Augusta, Car- 
oline, Essex, Glouster, Goochland, Hanover, King William, King 
and Queen, Louisa, New Kent, and Orange. Each county is al- 
loted a section. 

The contents of the volume, partaking of the nature of a 
museum guide, is a peculiar mixture of descriptions of court- 
houses, churches, and portraits, genealogical information concern- 
ing the owners of houses, plantations and estates, lists of county 
and state officials, rosters of soldiers, short biographical sketches, 
and a thread of historical narrative which, in some instances, does 
not approximate the standards set by modern historians. 

The complete lack of documentation, and the fact that the 
author did not see fit to include a classified bibliography, will render 
the volume of little value to students of history. But since this 
interesting volume was evidently not written for the specialist and 
is comparatively free from serious errors, it can be highly recom- 
mended to the general reader, to those people who are descended 
from the early Virginia pioneers, to those interested in genealogy, 
and to tourists who are interested in visiting any one of the twelve 
Virginia counties. The book is attractively bound, well printed, 
and contains twelve illustrations of courthouses, and an index. 

Joun O. Mars 
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Publications. 

For a number of years the Society has been publishing mono- 
graphs on historical, archaeological and natural history subjects 
as related to Ohio. Many of these are the only available sources 
of reliable information on the subjects treated and consequently 
are desirable additions to any library. In 1936 the Secretary is- 
sued a revised list of the publications then available which will be 
sent free to interested parties. 

The following list represents the volumes thus far issued and 
contemplated in the Ohio Historical Collections series. These 
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books are done in uniform size and bound in brown cloth (except 
vols. I and 2) and may be had for the prices quoted (discount 
allowed to libraries). 
Vol. I. Party Politics in Ohio, 1840-1850, by Edgar Allan 
Holt. 1930. 
Vol. II. Chase and Civil War Politics, by Donnal V. Smith 
1931. I81p. port 
Vol. III. Frontier Ohio, 1788-1803, by Randolph Chandler 
Downes. 1935. 280p. maps 
An especially desirable item at present in view of the North- 
west Territory celebration. 
Vol. IV. Robert Hamilton Bishop, by James H. Rodabaugh. 
SE. SE SI. POE. crit nercctvceccacscawendss $2.50 
Vol. V. German-Americans and the World War (With 
Special Emphasis on Ohio’s German-Language Press), 
by Carl Wittke. 1936. 223p 
Vol. VI. The Life and Times of Giles Richards (1820- 
1860), by Ophia D. Smith. 1936. 13op. illus. port... $2.00 

Contains numerous references to the New Jerusalem Church 
in Cincinnati, an important item in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of Emanuel Swedenborg’s birth. 
Vol. VII. Charles Osborn in the Anti-slavery Movement, 

by Ruth Anna Ketring. 1937. 95p 
Vol. VIII. Chief Justice Taft, by Allen E. Ragan (in press, 
to appear early this year). 

Emphasis is on his court decisions as related to social problems. 
An interesting item in light of the Supreme Court publicity of the 
past year. 

Vol. IX. The Genesis of Western Culture: The Upper Ohio 
Valley—1800-1825, by James M. Miller (in prepara- 
tion, to appear late this year). 

Another item which should not be overlooked by anyone in- 
terested in the early days of the Northwest Territory, and the 
states of the Ohio Valley. 

Send orders and inquiries to the Secretary, Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society, Ohio State Museum, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 





